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THE CONSPIRACY OF FANATICISM. 


Everywnere liberty is surrounded by open or secret enemies. She 
is compelled to be forever on the watch, and the condition of her exist- 
ence is eternal vigilance. If she falls asleep but for a brief period, she 
will awake like Gulliver, bound to the earth by invisible ligaments. 
Ambition and avarice, the love of power, and the love of gold, are perpet- 
ually prepared to assail her slumbers ; hypocrisy and pretence lying in 

wait to practice their deceptions ; and the selfish is always warring against 
the social principle. Those who flatter themselves that by establishing free 
institutions, they have perpetuated the blessings of freedom, and that the 
first struggle once over, there is no longer any necessity for exertion to 
preserve w vhat they have acquired, will find at last, that though the out- 
ward forms of liberty may remain, the substance has gradually been 
frittered away, leaving nothing but the shadow behind. ‘lhe Temple of 
Freedom is, in this respect, like all material fabrics—subjected to the 
dilapidations of time; and if the occupants are not careful to watch its 
decay, and repair its damages, it will become at length a weather-beaten, 
rickety ruin, incapable of affording shelter or protection from the inroads 
of man, or the elements of nature. 

The people of the United States having—at the cost of long-suffering 
and many sacrifices—won for themselves the inestimable privilege of 
self-covernment, promptly set about availing themselves of their newly- 
acquired freedom, and sought to perpetuate it by the adoption of a Con- 
stitution, securing to all citizens the blessings of liberty and equality. 
For this purpose they deputed their wisest and most virtuous citizens— 
men who had been the most efficient instruments in the attainment of 
independence—to form a written bond of union, specific in its principles, 
plain j in its provisions, simple in its words, and level withthe comprehen- 
sion of every man of ordinary intellect, that all might distinctly know their 
rights and their duties, as at one and the same time, sovereigns and Citi- 
zens. This being done, they adopted it as their guardian and guaranty, 
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of their own free will, and set themselves down under their own vine, 
and their own fig tree, to enjoy in peace what they had won by war, and 
secured by wisdom. They believed they had done all that was neces- 
sary, and that their work would last for ages. 

This Constitution went quietly into operation, and, under its fostering 
influence, the people of the United States have distanced all their con- 
temporaries, and enjoyed a degree of happiness and prosperity without 
a parallel in the history of mankind. They have increased and multi 
plied seven-fold ; they have expanded over a territory twice greater than 
that of Rome, when called the mistress of the world; and wherever they 
have gone, they carried with them the blessings of Christianity, civiliza- 
tion and liberty. One might suppose a bond of union, whica had led to 
such glorious and beneficent results, would, ere this, have been consecrated 
by time to eternity; that it would have become so sacred and venerable 
in the eyes of all who shared in this unparalleled prosperity, that no citi- 
zen of the United States would dare to lift his hand or his voice against 
it, or bear even to listen to any blasphemous demonstrations upon that 
which has showered down so many blessings on their heads. One might 
hope, at least, that the names appended to that instrument would have 
saved it from being denounced, as it has been, repeatedly and openly, of 
late years, by fanaticism, as “‘ a gross violation of the law of God and the 
rights of nature.”’ 

At their head stands the name of Washington—a man now universally 
recognized by every Christian people and every sect, as the purest, most 
perfect example of public and private virtue presented by any age or 
nation—a man hailed with one voice and one heart by twenty millions of 
freemen, by the highest and noblest of all titles—that of Father of his 
Country. Among them is Franklin, whose wisdom and philanthropy 
appear in every page of his writings, and every action of his life. There, 
too, we find Madison the Sage, and Hamilton the Cicero, of his 
country ; Rutledge and Pinckney of the South; and Dayton, Livingston, 
Sherman, Gorham, Langdon, and many other illustrious citizens from 
the North and the South, whose names still ring in the echoes of their 
country, and throb in the hearts of their countrymen. All these men thus 
selected from the great mass, with special reference to their talents, in- 
tegrity, and patriotism — whose names are identified with all that is 
sacred and venerable in our past history, it seems, set their hands and 
seals to an instrument denounced by the fanatical abolitionists as a gross 
violation of the law of God, and the rights of nature. So say William 
Lloyd Garrison, and Abby Folsom; and so say Senators Seward 
and Hale; and so says Joshua Giddings— men who, if their most 
impudent claims to wisdom and virtue were conceded, are not worthy to 
tie the shoe-strings of a Washington, a Madison, and a Franklin. Yet 
such are the insects that buzz, and the reptiles that hiss their venom in 
the face of the Constitution and its framers. 

It might have been rationally anticipated, that having established the 
edifice of freedom on the great basis of liberty and equality, and tasted 
the blessings it has scattered so profusely on our heads, we had done and 
experienced all that was necessary to secure it at least from internal 
enemies, and perpetuate, through ages, that Constitution, which is the 
ark of our safety, But there are two great enemies to human freedom— 
king-craft and priest-craft. These are always at work, in some way or 
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other, undermining of openly assailing the liberty of thought and action, 
and under pretence of curbing the steed, putting the bit in his mouth, 
the saddle on his back, and riding him till he either breaks down, or tosses 
them over his head. Sometimes th ey are engaged in the struggle which 
shall ride foremost, and then the people stand some chance of esc: aping 
being trodden down ; ; and sometimes, indeed generally, they combine to- 
gether, and hunt in couples, when they are sure to be irresistible. 
Against church and state, united, there is no adequate defence ; since, 
while one appeals to the hopes and fears of mankind hereafter, the other 
applies them to the present state of existence, in the shape of temporal 
rewards and punishments. Betwixt the two there is no escape; the 
mind and the body are equally enslaved. The chain is forged by one, and 
riveted by the other. 

The American Revolution shook the thrones of kings to the centre, 
and they are now no longer supported by opirion, but force. The 
Divine right of kings, and the doctrines of passive obedience and non-re- 
sistance, have become obsolete as maxims of state—that slavish devotion 
to despots , Which was disguised under the name of loyalty, has been 
superseded by the more free and manly principle of patriotism ; and what 
was before prostituted to thrones, is now devoted to our country. Thus, 
the foundations of despotic power have been gradua'ly undermined, and 
it has been necessary to seek new props to sustain the rocking fabric. 
The monarchs of Europe have accordingly, one and all, become models 
of piety, and sought the support of the gown and the bayonet , to enable 
them to quell the rising spirit of liberty. Immediately on the downfall of 
Napoleon, they formed a conspiracy against the freedom of mankind, 
called it “‘ The Holy Alliance,” and violated the rights of almost every 
state of Europe. ‘In the name of the Most Holy and undivided 
Trinity,”* they parceled out portions of the people, as the Spaniards 
did the Indians of South America into Encomenderos, and placed them 
under what masters they pleased; they violated the territorial rights of 
one State, to bestow what was wrested from it on another, and outraged 
every national feeling, ail in the name of ‘“*‘ The Most Holy and undivided 
Trinity.” Never were there such pious sovereigns, so zealous in the 
cause of religion; and never were human rights more grossly assailed 
under its holy sanction. 

The cloak of hypocrisy proved so succcessful in concealing the en- 
croachments o f tyranny, that it has ever since been worn. Every effort 
has been made, and is still making, to render liberty and infidelity in- 
separable, and despotism synonymous with piety. The zeal of the Op- 
pressor for the Church is only equalled by his eppressions of the people ; 
and the most pious of all monarchs is he who least studies the happiness 
of his subjects. What cannot now be attained by open violence or po- 
litical craft, is sought to be gained by religious hypocrisy ; and what the 
State wants in strength, it borrows from the Church, which in return 
is remunerated by royal bounty and subserviency. Thus they play 
into the hands wf each other; and thus, ecclesiastical ambition has 
been awakened to a perception of the possibility of once more re- 
viving those ages of darkness, when the dogmas of a priest superseded 





* See Declaration of the Holy Alliance, 
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the authority of the state; and the decisions of a council, or a text of 
Scripture perverted from its original application, were paramount to all 
temporal laws, all social institutions, and all civi] authority. 

The people of the United States, when they divorced church and state, 
and placed all religious denominations on a footing of equality in civil 
rights, believed they had done everything necessary to protect themselves 
from those dangers which are inseparable from a union of the two great 
influences that govern mankind—opinion and force. But though the air 
may be excluded from vessels hermetically seated, the love of power, and 
the hankering after wealth, cannot be shut out from the human heart. 
They will find an entrance somewhere, by some means ; and if you shut the 
door, squeeze through the keyhole. We have too much respect for true 
religion and unaffected piety, to indulge in any undue reprehension, but 
it is impossible to shut our eyes to the fact, which is demonstrated by 
the history of all past ages, that as a body, the church has been more 
remarkable for a systematic uurelaxing spirit of acquisition, both of 
wealth and power, than either kings or states. The latter receive their 
impulse and direction from a succession of rulers of various tempers, 
views, and caprices, whose maxims are perpetually changing; but the 
maxims of the church never change. They are uniformly acted upon 
from generation to generation, from age to age; and however different 
the rulers, their object is always the same. Their great end is to ob- 
tain dominion over the minds of men, knowing full well that this is by 
far the most stable foundation of power, and that it carries with it every 
other acquisition, 

This influence, when acquired by proper means, and confined within 
proper limits, is no doubt in the highest degree salutary. The pre- 
cepts of the Christian faith are indispensable auxiliaries to the civil laws, 
and the doctrine of future rewards and punishments a powerful restraint 
on those deeper and more secret crimes which, though by far the most 
fatalto the happiness of mankind, can neither be estimated or punished 
by the law. While the preachers of the Gospel confine themselves to 
their appropriate duties, as shepherds of their folds—to visiting the sick, 
relieving the indigent, administering consolation to the wounded spirit, 
inculcating the duties of religion and morality, and impressing upon the 
minds of their flock a respectful deference for human laws and institu- 
tions—they are a comfort and a blessing to mankind ; they may then justly 
call themselves the ambassadors of God, for they represent his attributes 
of beneficence. 

But when, on the contrary, they step out of their consecrated sphere, 
and depart from the example of the author of their religion, in studiously 
abstaining from politics, and attempt to substitute the laws of Moses, in- 
terpreted by themselves, in place of those of their country, they invaria- 
biy become little better than firebrands of dissension. They cease to be 
the preachers of peace, and degenerate into instruments of contention. 
They mingle political and ecclesiastical asperities—politics and poleinics 
are huddled together, aggravating the bitterness of party feeling by the 
infusion of religious bigotry and sectarian zeal; and the invarieble con- 
sequences are civil dissension, revolution, and bloodshed. Of all the de- 
leterious poisons administered to human infirmity, the mixture of religion 
and politics, of clerical and temporal ambition, is the most fatal to the 
repose and happiuess of mankind. The preachers of the Gospel ‘should 
keep themselves sacred from the pollution of such an amalgamation. 
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Their influence and usefulness, in a great measure, depend on being 
thought more pure and pious and disinterested than their fellow-crea- 
tures ; and it is impossible they should be so, without withdrawing them- 
selves, at least, from the two great universal temptations of mankind, am- 
bition and avarice. They cannot serve God and Mammon; they can- 
not become more sanctified than the rest of the world, except by abstract- 
ing themselves from its seductions. The gown and the band are not 
armor strong enough to protect them from those potent enemies, when 
they come in conflict ; and there is no safety but in fleeing from the con- 
test. 

But every sincere, disinterested advocate of piety and true religion, 
must regret to see that of late this abstinence from worldly affairs, and 
especially politics, if it ever existed, has been gradually dying away, to be 
replaced by a busy, meddling, and arrogant interference with the civil 
power, in all its peculiar and. apprupriate functions. The church, in re- 
ality, seems making rapid approaches towards governing the state, and 
there are distinct auguries that the conspiracy will at length succeed. 
Members of the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States, have declared in their places, that a dogma of fanaticism—an as- 
sumption that has no foundation in the law, the Constitution, or the 
Scriptures—is superior in authority, and constitutes a more imperative 
obligation to obedience, than either laws or constitutions ; and these men 
represent the doctrines of some of the most imposing conventions of the 
most numerous denominations of Christians in the United States, It is 
in this way that all reverence and respect for civil laws and civil institu- 
tions are attempted to be sacrificed to an isolated text, or a naked dogma, 
assumed without proof, and sustained without argument. ‘The authority 
of the church is thus at once placed above that of the state. 

It cannot but strike all reflecting minds, that this substitution of the 
authority of the Bible, in place of human laws, is in its practical opera- 
tion the most dangerous enemy ever let slip against those principles and 
laws which have been adopted by the people of the United States, as the 
barriers of their freedom. When texts of Scripture stand in place of 
law, there is ne rule for the government of mankind, and no security to 
their rights. We all know that scarcely any two sects agree in the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, and no two in their explanations of many 
texts. Each interprets for itself, and each believes itself infallib'e. Nay, 
this diversity of opinion extends not only to sects, but individuals, and 
many who nominally belong to a church, dissent from some of its tenets 
or ordinances. There neither is, nor can there be, anything like una- 
nimity in the interpretations of Scripture, nor consequently any sanction 
to give ita universally recognized authority equal to that of the laws and 
constitution of a people, deliberately enacted, and solemnly sanctioned 
by their sovereign will. 

There being, then, this acknowledged and notorious diversity in regard 
to the doctrines of Scripture, it follows, as an unavoidable result, that 
whenever these are substituted in place of the constitution and laws of 
the land, there will no longer be either laws or constitution ; in other 
words, no rule of action, no guide to a definite knowledge of our rights 
and our duties as citizens, that is universally applicable to, and univer- 
sally recognized by all. There will be one law for each sect, nay, one 
law for each individual; for every man will become his own interpreter 
of the law, which is tantamount to being his own law-maker. There are 
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very many texts of Scripture, which, taken by themselves, and without 
connection with their explanatory accompaniments, are either in direct 
contradiction with each other, or totally irreconcilable. Each one may 
interpret these, as his interests, his reason, or his passions may prompt 
him—oppose or obey the law it imposes at pleasure, as a point of con- 
science—and instead of a court of justice, appeal to the Pandects of Le- 
viticus. 

Tn this state of things, there are but two ways of enforcing a general 
obedience to the laws. You must convince or compel the refractory. If 
you cannot persuade, you must enforce obedience.* But obedience to 
what? Not a law which all interpret alike, but one about which all, 
more or less, differ. There must be infallibility somewhere, and that 
will only be found in the right of the strongest, as was the case with the 
Puritans of New-England, ‘who adopted the laws of the ‘I'welve Tables, 
‘until they could make better.” And what was the consequence ? The 
very men who sought refuge in the wilderness of the new world from olvil 
and religious persecution, became of necessity persecutors themselves 
for the laws they thus adopted, rendered it indispensable that all hada 
think alike, in order that all might obey them. How it happened that 
freedom ever took root there, we cannot conceive ; for with all due respect 
to their many noble characteristics, we are free to say, that of all enlight- 
ened people we ever heard or read of, they appear to have least understood, 
or, at any rate, practiced, the true principles of civil and religious liberty. 
It could not be otherwise. The moment they adopted the Levitical law, 
they erected a hierarchy of priests, for none others could interpret it au- 
thoritatively ; and it became necessary that all should believe alike, in 
order that all should voluntarily obey. Hence religious persecution and 
civil oppression ; and hence that spiritual oligarchy which domineered 
over New-England, in virtue of being, like Mahomet, the sole interpreters 
both of the law and the Gospel. 

This habit of referring to the laws of the Jews, instead of the more 
pure and perfect creed of the Saviour, is not yet extinct in that quarter, 
and has at all times predisposed the people to substitute their own inter- 
pretations of the Bible for the statutes. Under this influence they have 
made many inroads on the personal rights and personal liberty of the low- 
ly citizen, by interfering with his amusements, his business, his relaxa- 
tions, and many of those indulgences which he has just as good a right 
to enj>y in his sphere, as the most we: althy millionaire in his, so long as rhe 
does not violate the rights of others, or disturb the peace of his ‘neigh- 
bors. They have also inherited, from the same source, a strict obser- 
vance of outward forms and demeanor, which, though they may not 
make people better, at least make them appear so to others, and think so 
themselves. Lastly—-and this is, perhaps, the most mischievous portion of 
the entail—they are un loubtedly more addicted to superstition and _fa- 

naticism, than the native inhabitants of any other portion of the United 
States. Their excitements are almost always religious; and probably 
nine-tenths of the strange, extravagant, absurd notions, in faith aud prac- 
tice, as well as of those varieties of trarscendent: ilism, such as anti-ma- 
sonry, anti-Sunday mailism, and Free Soilism, have originated either in 
New-England, or among the descendants of New- -England, emi- 
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*Tn the reign of Henry the Eighth, a law was passed for establishing uniformity in 
religious opiuions. But it did notanswer the purpose. 
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grants, in all parts of the United States. It cannot have escaped ob- 
servation, that all those ¢sms, and many more besides, which have dis- 
turbed the peace of the State of New-York, originated and raged most 
fiercely in the Western counties, which are in a great measure peopled 
by emigrants from New-England, and their descendants. In thus speak- 
ing our sentiments freely, we are far from feeling any hostility to a people 
who possess amply sufficient good qualities, to atone for this single cha- 
racteristic foible, or infirmity. 

The political and personal freedom of the people of the United States 
cannot be directly assailed, with any prospect of success. They all know 
their rights, and love them too well, to surrender them to force or per- 
suasion. To enslave them.they must be deceived. It is useless to at- 
tempt it by laws sanctioned by mere human authority, for they are their 
own lawmakers, and still more so to resort to force, for they have arms in 
their hands, and know howto use them. They are, moreover, sufficiently 
intelligent to comprehend all the elements of political despotism, and it 
is difficult to approach them in any disguise, that, if not promptly, will 
soon be detected. To rob them of their liberties, it is necessary to lay 
an ambuscade and take them by surprise. You must throw the lasso, 
and trip up their heels, before you venture to put the saddle on their backs, 
and the bit in their mouths. Neither the sword of the soldier, nor the 
arts of the civilian’s gown can crush them. 

But there is another gown, much more effectual in concealing the ap- 
proaches of despotism and disguising the conspiracy of ambition and ava- 
rice; one which, when not used for such purposes, is justly reverenced 
throughout the Christian world, as the emblem of superior sanctity, but 
often, too often, used as a cloak for hypocrisy. It is from under this, that 
the rights of the people of the United States may be most success- 
fully assailed ; and I am greatly mistaken if there is not now maturing a 
great combination, the object of which is to establish the Divine right 
of the church, in place of the divine right of kings. 

The first and most effectual step in subjugating mankind, is to stimu- 
late them to that degree of enthusiasm, which amounts to fanaticism. 
Once subjected to its fires, the mind becomes perfectly malleable, and 
may be led into any degree of folly or extravagance. Whoever directs a 
man or body of men thus over-heated, may lead them where he pleases. 
He has only to erect a golden calf, or a Chinese Josh, and they will fall 
down and worship it. He has only to become a Joe Smith, or a William 
Lloyd Garrison, and propound some stupendous dogma, to which he arro- 
gates the sanction of Heaven, and they will batter down everything in its 
way. He has only to tell them that the laws and constitution of their 
country are in violation of this great dogma, and they will institute a cru- 
sade against them; cry out ‘* Deus Vult, Deus Vult,” like the follow- 
ers of Peter the Hermit, and Walter the Moneyless, and dash forth to 
desolate the earth, and baptize their hopeful offspring in the blood of their 
fellow-creatures. 

There is strong evidence of a growing sect of this species of fanatics 
in the United States, not perhaps so numerous as the noise they make 
would seem to indicate, which either is, or pretends to be, under the do- 
minion of one single idea, and to have only one single object, to which 
they are willing to sacrifice everything else—the peace, the happiness, 
the laws, the Constitution, and the existence of the Union. They call 
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themselves, by way of distinction, “‘ the friends of the entire human race,” 
and appear to have assumed the responsibility of all the evils, real or 
imaginary, under the sun, with the exception of those for which they are 
really responsible. This new species of fanatics recognize no country, 
no friends, no kindred. They are the fricnds of the entire human race, 
and nothing less than the circumference of the world can set bounds to 
their philanthropy. As to patriotism, that is too limited in its operations for 
their boundless benevolence. As to the social duties, they are beneath 
attention ; and as to the domestic ties, they are still more insignificant, 
nay, they are actually sinful, since they interfere with their sublime de- 
votion to their particular and exclusive protegees, ‘the entire human race.” 
They desert their duties to their country, their kindred, and their friends, 
to go wandering about the world ; in some places converting Christians to 
Christianity, in others, disturbing the peace, and preparing the way for 
bloody contests and revolutions ; in others, destroying the innocence and 
happiness of the natives of Polynesia, and paving the way for their per- 
ishing by the corruptions of civilization, long before they are fitted to 
enjoy its benefits ;* they have extended the sphere of moral responsibility 
to everything they are pleased to denounce an evil, and thus assumed a 
right to meddle with other people’s affairs, at pleasure. Everything is 
detestable that does not suit their taste ; and regardless of the old pro- 
verb—a species of maxim always founded in truth—that ‘ what is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison,” they make their own tastes the uni- 
versal standard, and denounce every other as “‘ a violation of the law of 
God, and the rights of nature,” 

With this particular sect of Christian philanthropists in the United 
States there is, however, one singular exception to ‘“‘ the entire human 
race,” and that is, all those who have the misfortune to be their own coun- 
trymen, and to have a white skin. Their philanthropy is devoted exclu- 
sively to one color, and ‘ black is your only wear” they tolerate: all 
their five senses are devoted to the descendants of Africa. Their eyes 
dwell with unceasing delight on woolly heads, flat noses, thick lips, 
crooked legs and cucumber-shins; they listen with no pleasure to 
any other sounds but the voices of orator Douglas and his fellow Tullys, 
and relish no other odors than such as come from the spicy regions of 
Ashantee, Timbuctoo and Monomotapa. In short, their moral respon- 
sibility extends no farther than to the wrongs of Africa. There is no 
other race in this country worthy of such high supervision; no law, or 
constitution, or civil institution, of the least consequence in comparison 
with their emancipation ; and no sacrifices they will not make to that ob- 
ject—but their money. 

These “ friends of the entire human race,” with the exception afore- 
said, would be of little consequence, had they not of late years enlisted 
more than one powerful denomination of Christians in the United States 
and elsewhere in their behalf, and at least one great political party, or a 
considerable portion of it, among their auxiliaries. With these alliances, 
they have become so formidable as to make war on the Constitution, in 
those very Halls of Congress, where one might suppose it would have 
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#See the testimony of Lieut. Wise, in “ Los Grigos,” and indeed al! others, except 
the missionaries themselves. 
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been held sacred. In that stronghold they have advocates, who dare to 
proclaim, in the face of their countrymen, that a fanatical dogma, as- 
sumed without proof, and sustained without argument, is of superior au- 
thority to that Constitution they have sworn to support. At the head of 
these new lights, or blue lights, is a senator from the State of New-York, 
who, being our fellow-citizen, we feel bound to give a passing notice, as 
one of his constituents. 

This singular example of the inextricable caprices of fortune, we take to 
be one of the most dangerous of the more diminutive race of insects that 
ever buzzed about in a tainted political atmosphere; for he is held in 
such utter contempt by all honest men, that no notice is taken of him 
until his sting is felt. He is barely qualified to play second fiddle ina 
concert of third-rate demagogues, and the only way in which he can ac- 
quire distinction is by becoming the toal of greater demagogues than him- 
self. Some years ago, after disgracing the state as its chief magistrate, 
he suddenly found his level in the lowest depths of oblivion or insignifi- 
cance, and was only quoted, if quoted at all, as one of those empty blad- 
ders which fortune sometimes amuses herself with, by tossing to the top 
of her wheel, and laughing to see it tumsble down again by its own want 
of momentum. 

But though this distinguished representative of the Empire State has a 
great alacrity in sinking, he has a still greater alacrity in rising, by virtue 
of his extraordinary lightness. Nor is any spectacle more common in this 
enlightened country than that of a swindler—provided it be on a great 
scale—after his offences have become a little rusted by time, suddenly 
emerging from the depths of infamy, to become an object of popular favor 
or executive patronage. Thus has it happened to our illustrious senator. 
The mud has lately been stirred at the very bottom of the pool; and he 
who went down a mutilated tadpole, has come up a full-grown bullfrog, 
bellowing louder than he did when, as a state senator, he condescended 
to become the agent of a principal whose claim was to be decided by 
himself and his brother members. The wisdom and patriotism of our 
Legislature have sent him as their peculiar representative in the Senate of 
the United States, and probably he is fully adequate to that stupendous 
responsibility. Since then, his only public exploit has been a speech, of 
which we shall say nothing, except that it would disgrace any man—but 
himself. The reader, we hope, will pardon us for thus turning aside a 
moment, to do justice to a very small man—so small, that his smallness 
is unspeakably inexpressible—and who, by no possibility, can ever be- 
come great in any other sense but that of being stupendously contemptible. 
It is a received maxim, that the head of any class or profession must ne- 
cessarily be more or less distinguished ; and the honorable senator from 
Africa—we beg pardon, New-York—is undoubtedly chief of the illustrious 
band of dealers in “ small potatoes.” As such he is fairly entitled to a 
passing notice. But to descend from this high elevation to my more 
humble task. 

Fanaticism, perhaps, never assumed a more dangerous form than that 
it now presents in the United States. It is waging a direct, inveterate 
warfare against the Constitution and the Union. It asserts principles 
which, if carried out in their full extent, will unquestionably bring about 
—if not now, at least at no distant period—a dissolution of that Union, 
followed by all its fatal consequences. Its principles have a direct tend- 
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ency to civil and servile war—to rapine, murder, and pollution. Here 
they are. Let the reader pause, reflect, and see to what they inevitably 
lead. 

First. ‘‘ We maintain, that every American citizen who retains a single 
human being in involuntary bondage, is, according to Scripture, a man- 
stealer ;” ‘that the slaves ought to be instantly set free ;” ‘that all 
those laws now in force, admitting the right of slavery, are, before God, 
utterly null and void ;” “ that no compensation should be allowed to the 
planters for the manumission of their slaves.”” And they have denounced 
the Colonization Society as ‘‘a cheat and a hypocrite,”* for no other 
reason than that it offers a rational and practical plan for doing what they 
themselves are attempting todo by means destructive to the Constitution 
and the Union. But they have not stopped here. They have repeatedly, 
in their conventions, periodicals and pulpits, declared, ‘‘ We will give the 
Union for the abolition of slavery, if nothing else will gain it;’’ and, to 
finish their creed, have adopted, as one of their great fundamental dogmas, 
*‘that the condition of slavery absolves us from all the obligations of 
mankind.” 

The practical application of this principle would be productive of con- 
sequences that might make even fanaticism shudder. A being absolved 
from all the obligations of mankind, is a wild beast of prey let loose on 
society. Freed from all the restraints of morality and religion by the 
condition of slavery, he holds no fealty to the laws of God or man; he has 
a natural, inalienable right to do wrong—to set fire to his master’s house ; 
plunder his property; pollute his wife and daughters; rob them, and 
murder them: in short, run a-muck against all mankind. Such are the 
doctrines of these exclusive “ friends of the entire human race.” To this 
condition would our brethren of the South, of our own color and race, 
whose forefathers had their full share in securing to the people of the 
North the blessings they enjoy,—to this condition would they be reduced 
by the practical application of this detestable dogma. 

It is but the other day that a negro emissary of the abolitionists, com- 
monly known as ‘‘ Orator Douglas,” was listened to at a meeting at Sy- 
racuse, by an assemblage of white men, and unsexed female devotees of 
amalgamation, while insolently addressing them as follows :—‘“‘ I believe 
the slaves would be more than a match for their enslavers, if left to them- 
selves. Let the Union, ther, be dissolved. I wish to see it dissolved. 
I welcome the bolt, be it from heaven or from hell, that shall shiver it to 
pieces.” These are the doctrines with which the speeches, sermons, and 
writings of the abolitionists teem. They are taught to our children; 
they are imbibed with the mother’s first nutriment, and earliest Jessons ; 
for it is to the women of this country such principles are addressed ; it is by 
the aid of their powerful influence, as wives and mothers, that these dan- 
gerous incendiaries expect to succeed, in sapping the Constitution, dis- 
rupting the Union, and establishing a hierarchy, by substituting their own 
interpretations of Scripture in place of the authority of laws and consti- 
ne and asserting the superiority of a fanatical dogma over them 

oth. 


Well aware of the virtues and weaknesses of women ; their tenderness 


* See Manifesto of the National Anti-Slavery Society, at its first organization in Phil- 
adeiphia. 
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of heart ; their proneness to be Jed away by the feelirgs of the moment ; 
their quick sympathies for human suffering, and the facility with which 
they may be deceived by artful, designing men; it is among them that 
they sow their seed, and reap their most exuberant harvests. “They have 
accordingly enticed them from the family fold, and those sacred duties 
imposed upon them by God and nature, to instill into their hearts and 
minds principles at war with society, and fatal to the peace of the domes- 
tic hearth, as well as the repose of society. A great majority of these re- 
formers who sign petitions to Congres, insulting the feelings, and black- 
ening the character of the inhabitants of fifteen States, are females— 
wives and daughters, who, with all due respect to the sex, might much 
better be at home, attending to their domestic duties, and presiding over 
the morality of the parental board, than acting the Quixotte in petti- 
coats, and studying the beauties of amalgamation. 

Among the signers of those petitions to dissolve the Union, presented 
by men who are sworn to uphold it, are crowds of little children, who are 
thus betimes imbued with principles directly calculated to undermine 
our civil and political institutions, and, in fact, to upset the entire frame 
of society, by innovations on the long-established principles of social or- 
ganization. These friends of the entire human race go to the fountain 
head—they dig at the root. Our children are taught by their mothers at 
home, and their teachers abroad, who in the North and East are almost 
all tinctured with abolitionism, that they must give the Union for the abo- 
lition of slavery—to “ welcome the bolt, be it from heaven or from hell, 
that shall shiver it to pieces;” and that the condition of slavery absolves 
us from all the obligations of mankind.* 

This is noidle dec!amation—-no shower of arrows shot at random. We 
appeal to the declarations of fanaticism just quoted; and we ask whether 
those by whom they are made, and thcse by whom they are sanctioned, 
are not enemies to the laws, the Constitution, and the Union; and whe- 
ther in declaring that the condition of slavery absolves us from all the 
obligations of mankind, they do not assert a principle, which, if carried 
out in its consequences, will cut up by the roots the entire system of 
social organization in one half the States of this Union, and inevitably 
produce all the multiplied horrors of a servile war? Weask our country- 
men of the North, whether they will condescend to the deep humility of 
becoming the instruments and abettors of this conspiracy of apostatized 
freemen, and ignorant, revengeful slaves ? 

One of the worst and most revolting features in this conspiracy of fa- 
naticism, is its foreign origin. It was originally imported from England, 
and is beyond doubt, in a great measure, supported by British influence, 
if not British money. It was immediately after the return of the emis- 
saries of the abolitionists from a great meeting in London, where Sir 
Robert Peel figured side by side with Daniel O’ Connell, that the Coloni- 
zation Society was denounced as a cheat and a hypocrit e. This was 
shortly follow ed by the organization of a National Anti-Slavery Society, 
which began its exploits with a declaration of interminable aud extermi- 

nating war against the people of the South, the recognized rights of pro- 
perty, the rights of the States, and the sanctity of the Constitution. The 
name of the. living God was blasphemed to sanction the violation of His 


*It is to this influence, no donbt, Senator Hale alluded in the debate on Mr. Clay’s 
amendments to Benton’s resolutions. 
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attributes, and the authority of His sacred word prostituted to purposes 
equally at war with both. 

The movements of the abolitionists on either side of the Atlantic, are 
simultaneous—they are pulled by the same wires; and it is evident that 
a close and intimate union subsists between them. The American fanat- 
ics are little better than cats-paws of British state policy. The cue is 
taken from the latter; every movement in England is followed here with 
implicit subserviency, and every sentiment echoed with most abject ser- 
vility. They handle the same tools, play into each other’s hands; and 
whether aware of it or not, the American fanatics are instruments of the 
British government, in bringing about a separation of this confederacy, 
which, if accomplished, will rid England of her only dangerous rival in 
commerce and naval power; while, at the same time, it removes from the 
contemplation of her half-starved peasant paupers and operatives, an ob- 
ject so dangerous to the permanency of that system, which has made so 
many millions of industrious, hard-working beggars. That this is the 
key to British Government sympathy for African 1 wrongs, is proved by its 
utter indifference to the devastations of India, and the sufferings of Ire- 
land; by tolerating in its eastern empire, among the lowest caste of 
Hindoos, a species of slavery far more oppressive and degrading than that 
of our Southern States; by obstinately resisting all attempts to relax that 
system of extravagant expenditure, which entails on the people a burden 
of taxation that robs them of the very necessaries of life; by expelling 
the negroes of New-Zealand from their country,* and cutting their throats 
at the Cape of Good Hope for nobody knows what, while redressing their 
wrongs in America.t 

Can any rational man believe, for a single moment, that a government 
so regardless of the rights and happiness of the human race everywhere 
else should feel any real sympathy for them in the United States? As- 
suredly not. The philanthropy of the British government is political phil- 
anthropy—an engine of state. The direction it has taken of late years is 
peculiarly leveled at the United States, and has a two-fold object. The 
result of the operation of free institutions, as exhibited in the unexampled 
growth and prosperity of this great confederation of empires, is the bug- 
bear of despotism. It makes the old dry bones of superannuated abuses 
rattle in their coffins, and the spectre of liberty haunts them in their 
sleep. The example has become contagious, and nothing can save the 
crumbling edifices of despotic power from being prostrated by the earth- 
quake of popular indignation, but either ta remove such a dangerous 
spectacle from the contemplation of the people, by dividing and dis- 
tracting this auspicious Union, or so distorting its features and black- 
ening its character, that it will no longer be “the pillar of fire in the 
great desert of the world, to guide mankind from the house of bondage 
to the land flowing with milk and honey. 

Hence the simulated sympathy, not only of the British government, but 
of all European despots, for the African slave. They well know that the 
institution of slavery is the weak point of our confederation, and that in 
which it may be most successfully assailed. They are aware that it is 
here the fortress is most vulnerable, and it is here they have pointed their 
batteries. The British government, as the one most deeply interested in 
this conspiracy, has exerted all the influence of its press and its position 


*-See Darwin’s Journal. t See English Public Despatches. 
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in working on the sympathies of the white slaves of Eurcpe, until they 
seem almost to have lost sight of their own bondage, in pity for that of 
the African. The imperial despots of Russia and Austria, while wadin 
knee-deep in the blood of the Hungarians, and crushing the liberties of 
Europe under the hoofs of their whiskered Pandonrs and Cossacks, are 
among the most zealous of -abolitionists. There is nothing so pleases 
them as the doctrine of amalgamation, which, if brought into practical 
operation, would so debase the free white citizens of the United States, 
that they would become unworthy of freedom, and incapable of its enjoy- 
ment. The great bugbear would speedily vanish, and despotism sleep in 
peace. 

This, if we do not greatly err, is the true secret of that extraordinary 
sympathy for African wrongs, in the hearts of those who are callous to the 

wrongs of the natives of every other country. It is one of the most cun- 
ning devices of despotism to enslave one race of mankind, while display- 
ing such zeal for the emancipation of another. England is the head and 
front of this communion of hypocrisy. Her stake in the game 
is greater than that of any other power; for if the United States re- 
tain intact their bond of union a few years longer, the trident of the ocean 
will drop from her hand, and the sceptre depart from Judah for ever. 
Hence, it is her policy to sow the seeds of disunion, and, by means of 
sectional dissensions, either bring about a separation of the states, or so 
weaken the ties that bind them together, that they will never again act in 
harmonious concert. The attempt to arrest the destinies of the United 
States by open force has signally failed heretofore, and become hopeless in fu- 
ture. British arms have been tried in vain, and British philanthropy is now 
our most dangerous enemy. The “ protectorate” of the puissant King of 
the Mosquitoes is a mask for arresting the construction of the canal across 
the Isthmus, so vitally connected with the interests of this Republic ; and 
sympathy for Afrizan wrongs, the pretext for aiming a deadly blow, which 
menaces its very existence. ‘A comparatively small sum of money, judi- 
ciously distributed, for the purpose of enabling the abolitionists to pay 
the expenses of their missionaries to London meetings and domestic con- 
ventions, setting up papers and periodicals, to foment sectional prejudices 
and denounce.the Constitution ; and maintaining itinerant lecturers, to 
undermine the very foundations of society, and inculcate on our wives 
and daughters the beauties of amalgamation,—all this may be done at one 
hundredth part of the expense of a naval or military expedition. The 
plan is‘admirable; ‘ the plot is an excellent plot ;” and if my Lord Pal- 
merston, or the pious old ladies of England, could only manage to enlist 
our transcendental senator, as the Guy Fawkes, to set fire to the train, 
there can scarcely be a doubt that Senate, Congress and Executive, the 
Capitol and the White House, would all be blown “ sky high,” as my 
friend John Randolph used to say. But it is feared the senator is too 
scrupulous and too incorruptible. He may not stickle at undertaking an 
agency as attorney in a matter on which he is to decide as a legislator ; 
or he may stretch his conscience so fur as to violate his oath to support 
the Constitution. Put these are small matters to a great man, who soars 
above a!l legal and constitutional restraints, and who is accountable to the 
great tribunal of his conscience alone. Many people think he might be 
bought dog-cheap; but, for my part, 1 hardly believe he would sell him- 
self, unless he could do it with a safe conscience—that is, in perfect safety. 
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This imported demon of fanaticism is not, however, exclusively em- 
ployed against the Union ; it has another and still deeper purpose, namely, 
to crib and circumscribe the freedom of individuals, by substituting its 
own usurped authority, its own hair-brained will, in place of those civil 
laws and political institutions originally devised for the protection of their 
rights, and the direction of their conduct as men and citizens. It is aim- 
ing to impose the laws by which they are to be governed, and to dictate 
to the legislative power. It aspires to become, not only the spiritual, but 
the political dictator ; to mould our civil polity; to establish a new system 
of moral and religious duties; to make what has been heretofore con- 
sidered innocent an offence against the law of God and man; and to 
brand our forefathers as instruments in inflicting on their posterity ‘ the 
greatest curse that ever fell on the heads of mankind.’* It makes them 
“men stealers,” “ dealers in human flesh ;” for nearly all the people of 
New-York, in good circumstances, at some time or other held slaves. 
True, they were very honest people—aye, and read their Bibles too. But 
though cotemporary with, and actors in the glorious drama of the Revo- 
lution which established our freedom, they had not the remotest idea of 
the distinction betwixt right and wrong—they had not the happiness of 
being the cotemporaries of William Lloyd Garrison, Abby Folsom and 
our transcendental senator, whose conscience is above all laws, except of 
his own creating. They saw not these burning and shining lights which 
dim the lustre of the Saviour of mankind and his Apostles, and show as 
clearly as the meridian sun, that they were ignorant of their highest duty, 
or regardless of its performance, when they so studiously abstained from 
denouncing “ the greatest curse that ever fell on the heads of mankind.” 

It was reserved fer the inspired abolitionists, to make the astounding 
discovery, that what had been considered innocent from the earliest 
ages of the world, and practiced by all mankind, without distinction, 
Jews, Mahometans, Pagans, and Christians, was a crime of so deep a 
dye, that the stain must be effaced at the cost of the sacrifice of every 
temporal blessing. That it was that sin for which even repentance 
cannot atone, or reparation procure pardon. ‘That, in short, it imposed 
an obligation superior to all others combined, on those who were per- 
fectly innocent of all agency in its commission, to offer up their country 
as an atonement, and their fellow-citizens as victims. 

The space allowed in this Review will not permit us to discuss this 
most important subject thoroughly, in all its bearings, on the great uni- 
versal interests of human society. Had we room, we would trace more dis- 
tinctly and methodically, the consequences of this deep-laid conspiracy 
to subjugate one race of mankind, under pretence of emancipating 
another ; —- to render the reason, the experience, the laws, and the 
great principles of justice and equity, subservient to the freaks and dog- 
mas of fanaticism, by subjecting the powers of the siate to its con- 
trol, through an alliance with political hypocrisy and ambition. The 
union of church and state will be nothing to this. The state 
will become the tool of the church, and the despotism of priests a sub- 
stitute for that of kings. The boasted freedom of action and will, now 
only restrained by legal and constitutional barriers—the light of reason, 
and that innate sense ot peetinn, which is beoplantnd: i in the heart of man, 


* See declarations of abolitionists sitheut number. 
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as the condition of his responsibility for his actions, will give place to 
other masters. We shall be governed in good time—not by human Jaws, 
but fanatical creeds—not by well-understood statutes, and long-recog- 
nized principles, but by the dream of Isaiah,* or the Pandects of Leviti- 
cus, interpreted by a self-created judge, and enforced by a self-created 
power. There will be no personal liberty but what is sanctioned by the 
Twelve Tables, and no political rights but such as are drawn from in- 
spired writers, interpreted by those who have not a particle of inspiration. 
The friends of the Union must do something more than cry out—“ Tue 
UNIon MusT BE PRESERVED,” if they wish it tolast. They must make 
war against fanaticism and hypocrisy, instead of with each other; they 
must look to the Constitution, which is the sole bond of that Union, in- 
stead of fanatical dogmas, as their protector, and watch-light, and guide; 
they must not only refrain from all association with the fanatics, but 
openly and honestly oppose them, even at the hazard of losing their 
worthless support, which can only be obtained by sacrificing the Union, 
and the loss of which will be amply remunerated by a rally of all who 
love their country more than their party. In short, they must cease their 
aggressions on the equal rights of the constituent members of this mag- 
nificent confederation—the admiration and the hope of the world—and 
come back once more to those great principles of justice and equity. 
which were implanted in the heart of man, as his guides in the great task 
of self-government ; which are as immutable as their Divine author ; and 
which ordain, among other things, that no man, and no body of men, has 
a right to violate a contract solemnly and voluntarily made, uvder pre- 
tence of benefiting others who were not parties to the instrument. Let 
them do this, and then ‘the Union witt be preserved.’’ The real foes 
to the Union are not in the South, but the North. The North is the 
aggressor, and will justly be held responsible for att the consequences, be 
they what they may. 

lt is quite evident that the efforts of this conspiracy of fanaticism are 
systematic and progressive. If they gain their point in the questions 
now at issue, they will not stop here. ‘They will cut deeper ; they will cut 
to the very bone. They will demand of their tools in Congress, and the 
State Legislatures, the “ instant emancipation of all the slaves in the 
United States, without compensation to the planters.” Next, that they 
shall be instantly admitted, not only to political, but social equality ; next, 
they will find some text of Scripture, or invent some fanatical dogma, 
which will enforce the duty of amalgamation, perhaps on the great prin- 
ciple, that the pride of man being an offence against God, it will be salu- 
tary to bring it down by a due mixture of degradation, that will make 





































him ashamed of himself. By becoming less manly and intellectual, he 
; will also be more easily governed, without the aid of that d: angerous in- 
. strument called human reason, which is asad stumbling-block in the 
. way of fanaticism. 

: W hen this triumph over the intellect and reason of men is obtained, 
. then all the rest will be perfectly easy. Every law, and every institution 
W lig eeAaah Ss tS Pe tee Is P ibetinaeiay 
ly 

1, * The Book of Isaiah, from whence the abolitionists draw their sole Scriptural 





anthority for ostracising the people of the South, commences thus :--“‘ The Dream of 
Isaiah,” &c., &e. 
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of society, will become a shuttlecock, and the battledores fanatical dog- 
mas. There will be no other landmarks than these—no other lights to 
guide us to the haven of rest, but the blue lights of fanaticism. The 
civil rights of the citizen will consist only in the indulgences vouchsafed 
him by fanaticism ; and if any man, any community, or any section of 
the Union, demurs to its dictation, they will be expelled from the ranks 
of their fellow-creatures, and become Ferae natura, to be hunted at 
pleasure by the bull-dog terriers of fanaticism. Innocent amusements, 
suitable to the years and the condition of different classes; blameless re- 
creations at such periods of leisure, as fall to the lot of those who labor 
for their daily bread, “* few and far between ;” and all those little relaxa- 
tions so indispensable to restore the elasticity, and give new vigor to the 
bow, will, one by one, be filched from the mechanics and laborers, 
under pretence of being contrary to the law of God, or the authority of 
a text of Scripture, interpreted so as to violate his attributes of justice, 
mercy, and charity. We shall be immersed in gloom and superstition ; 
our only recreations will be at midnight conventicles, and our only ex- 
citements the phrenzy of fanaticism. We shall have no code of morals 
but what is propounded by dogmas; no tenets of religion, no standard of 
faith, and no political rights, but what are conceded by the tender mercies 
of fanaticism. Let the people of the North look to it in time, or they 
will find, when too late, that they have only cast off the despotism of 
kings for that of the church—not the good, old, moral church, but of a 
new-fangled sect, whose principles are too sublimated for an association 
with reason, and too refined for an ‘‘ amalgamation” with that extremely 
vulgar attribute called common sense, which is what Mr. Webster calls 
“ an obsolete idea,” altogether too rustical and barbarous for this trans- 
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** An honest man’s the noblest work of God !"—Poprr. 


TERE is intelligence of thought and mind, 
Imprinted on that brow and beaming eye ; 
Blending real sympathy with human-kind, 
Like Hope, the heart from sorrow’s pang redeeming ! 
The resolution of a daring soul, 
In the achievement of doing good! 
A patriot spirit spurning the control 
Of tyrants’ thraldom in ensanguined feud! 
A heart benignant, trusting in our God, 
Who hath seen nobler attributes bestowed ; 
For gentlest woman, tenderest impulse, feeling 
Affection’s homage, teeming with a love 
All worldly thought, and earthly things above! 
Creating for itself a future world of bliss, 
More hallowed, and immortal— 
More chastely pure than this. 
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JOHN C. CALHOUN. 


Tue sad, though not wholly unexpected announcement of the death of 
Joun C. Catnoun, which reached us early last month, calls upon us for 
a tribute of respect to the many virtues and genius of the illustrious de- 
ceased. Such a tribute cannot be more honorably, or more appropriately 
paid, than by presenting a brief sketch of the career of Mr. Calhoun, ac- 
companied with such reflections upon his public services and character 
as the occasion is calculated to suggest. 

For nearly forty years Mr. Calhoun has been engaged in the service 
of the Federal Government. His fame is national. It belongs not to 
South Carolina alone, but to the entire Union. We might, indeed, call 
him ‘‘ the illustrious Southerner,” as he styled Washington in his last 
speech in the Senate ; but we can also speak of him, and so will history 
speak of him hereafter, as the illustrious American. The whole Union 
has a right to be proud of that distinguished name which has now become 
historical, Mr. Calhoun, though strong in his Southern sympathies, was 
not sectional in the narrow and partial acceptance of that term. True, 
he loved the South—he was devoted to her interests—he stood forth ever 
as the champion of her institutions, when he believed them unjustly as- 
sailed. The very prominence of his position, and the greatness of his 
talents, made him more than ever ‘the illustrious Southerner.” He was 
regarded as the chosen champion of Southern rights—at once the Ulysses 
and the Ajax—the head to conceive wise councils, and the strong hand 
to fight the battle. This endeared him to a large portion of the Southern 
people, particularly the people of his native State, which never failed to 
sustain him in every emergency. But his affection for the South and his 
native State, was not conceived in that exclusive spirit of sectionalism, 
whose narrow vision is bounded by a geographical line. His was a nobler 
and more expansive patriotism. It was co-extensive with the Union, en- 
tirely and thoroughly American. The whole American people—the 
woodsman from beyond the Mississippi, as well as the planter from the 
fertile savanna of the South—even the pioneer from the wilderness ter- 
ritory of the far West; all have the right to regard him, with his illus- 
trious cotemporaries of an age that is passed away—with Madison and 
Monroe—with John Quincy Adams and Gallatin, not to speak of one or 
two of his distinguished colleagues who still survive—as an American 
Statesman, and one of those whose great names properly belong to the 
history of the whole Republic. 

Mr. Calhoun expired on the 3Ist of March last, at the city of Wash- 
ington, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. Like the venerable Adams, 
he died in the service of his country—almost like him, too, struck down 
in his seat in the National Legislature. He delivered his last great 
speech, through the lips of his colleague, upon the floor of the Senate, 
but a short time before his death. It is a great and masterly speech, 
bearing upon it the marks of careful and most elaborate preparation, and 
evincing not the slightest decay of his compact and vigorous intellect. 
The Earl of Chatham was carried, wrapped up in flannels, to the House 
of Lords, a dying man, to make that last noble appeal, in the midst of 
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which he was struck down, and borne away to the chambers of death. 
Mirabeau was five times in the tribune on the last day of his stormy public 
career, although the fire of disease was consuming his vitals, and never 
had his genius shone more resplendent. As he finally descended the 
tribune, he whispered to the friend on whom he leaned, “take me away 
from this,” and was carried to his bed of death, and his ephemeral resting- 
place in the Pantheon. Like these great men, the mind of Mr. Calhoun 
in his last public effort, shone brightly out amid physical weakness and 
decay, and his intellectual faculties continued with unabated vigor to the 
end. But how unlike the stately and Ciceronian periods of the English 
orator, or the impassioned and ostentatious eloquence of the French 
tribune, is the calm and nervous logic, and unpretending simplicity of 
this last great speech of the American Statesman! Chatham tottered into 
the House of Lords in all the consciousness of his dignity, fully sensible 
of the proud eminence of his position. Mirabeau went to the French As- 
sembly with more than his usual egotism of character, to confound his 
enemies, to dazzle the spectators, and to come down from the tribune, as 
he declared, either dead or victorious. Calhoun took his seat in the Se- 
nate weak and emaciated with disease, without display or ostentation— 
without.a single effort to catch the breath of popular applause, and appa- 
rently unconscious that the eyes of the people of thirty sovereign States 
were upon him, and solely to discharge what he felt to be a solemn duty. 
The contrast is striking and characteristic. 
A full history of the life of Mr. Calhoun, will be the task of some future 
biographer. Our present limits forbid the attempt. The materials for 
such a history are rich, varied, and copious. They lie plentifully strewn 
through our public archives during a period of thirty-nine years. Mr. 
Calhoun entered Congress in 1811, and has remained in the public ser- 
vice almost without cessation from that day to the present. The period 
of his public life embraces the history of two foreign wars, two separate 
acquisitions of territory, each of which in itself is an empire; important 
treaties and negociations of every description, the charter of a national 
bank and its final overthrow, the compromise tariff act, and the Missouri 
eompromise. A minute history of his services, with a collection of his 
best speeches upon these momentous questions, would be a political his- 
tory of the government. It would require volumes, where we have only 
pages at our command, and we shall, therefore, not enter here upon the 
task. It is enough to say, that upon every issue he occupied a prominent 
and an influential position. In the arena of debate, whether in the Sen- 
ate or House of Representatives, he found no champion of intellectual 
strength greater than his own; and though he sometimes encountered an 
opponent more fully clad in complete steel, and though occasionally a 
Parthian arrow from a flying adversary would find upon him a vulnerable 
spot, yet the point of his spear, driven with unerring skill, rarely failed 
in return to reach the fleetest archer of them al], or to pierce the strong- 
est armor of proof.. Upon the floor of the Senate, that splendid arena of 
intellectual combat, where his last years were spent, his greatest triumphs 
were achieved. It was here that he was best known, and most illustrious. 
Him, among the first, the curious eye of the stranger was wont to seek on 
entering the Senate chamber, 
“« Micat, inter omnes, 
Julium sidus"— * , ” 
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illustrious and distinguished among his compeers, and such compeers, 
too, as his great rivals, Wessrer and Ciay, whose names will remain 
for posterity associated with his upon the page of our parliamentary his- 
tory. 

Mr. Calhoun’s father was a native of Ireland. His mother was a Vir- 
ginian lady, by the name of Caldwell. He was born, on the 18th of 
March, 1782, in the Abbeyville district, South Carolina. Until his 
eighteenth year, we are told, he had been able to avail himself of but few 
of the advantages of education. A small stock of books, some of them 
historical, were all the materials afforded him for study. In his nineteenth 
year he first applied himself to study, with a view to professional life, and 
such was his quickness and vigor of mind, that in two years he prepared 
himself to enter the junior class of Yale College, where he graduated two 
years after with distinguished honors. In 1807 he was admitted to prac- 
tice at the bar in South Carolina, and for several years he continued the 
practice of his profession, in which he was fast rising to eminence at the 
time of his entrance into public life. 'The detail of Mr. Calhoun’s profes- 
sional career we have not seen stated in any biographical notice. Doubtless, 
it contains many passages of interest, and many exhibitions of mental power, 
which foreshadowed his future greatness. His mind, we should judge, 
was singularly adapted to deal with the refined subtleties, as well as to 
grasp the broadest principles of legal science—comprehensive, yet acute 
—able at once to generalize, and yet to trace the nicest distinctions— 
measuring with a glance, and by intuition, the full merits of the question 
at issue, and yet never suffering the minutest point of an argument to es- 
cape him. Had Mr. Calhoun continued in the practice of his profession, 
he must have risen to distinction at the bar. Forensic talent and elo- 
quence, it is true, are not always the best adapted to deliberative bodies, 
nor does eminence in one sphere argue success in the other. Erskine, 
one of the most brilliant lawyers of his age, failed in parliament; and it 
is quite certain that Sheridan would have made an indifferent figure at 
the bar. But the mental constitution of Mr. Calhoun was such, we 
think, as to fit him equally for eminence in the Forum or in the Senate. 
He did not, however, long pursue his professional calling. His great 
ability soon attracted the attention of his fellow-citizens, and opened be- 
fore him a more distinguished career. 

After a service of two sessions in his State Legislature, Mr. Calhoun 
was elected in 1811, by a large majority, a representative in the 12th 
Congress. Though comparatively a stranger, yet his name had preceded 
him, and he found himself not wholly unknown in a body composed of 
such men as Clay, Randolph, Porter, Lowndes, Cheves, Quincy, Breck- 
enridge, and Grundy—a body of representatives that has not been excelled, 
if equalled, since the foundation of the government. Mr. Clay himself— 
and certainly no one is more competent to pass such a judgment than 
he—lately declared in the Senate, that since his entrance into the service 
of the government, there has not been assembled such a galaxy of eminent 
and able men as were those Congresses which declared the war, and 
which immediately followed the peace. The same high authority, speak- 
ing of Mr. Calhoun, then not yet thirty years of age, says, that he stood 
among that galaxy “a star bright and brilliant ;” and that during the 
discussion of the war resolutions, no one was in advance of him in advo- 
cating the cause of his country, and in denouncing the injustice which 
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compelled that country to arms.* The first speech of Mr. Calhoun, in 
reply to a formidable antagonist, John Randolph, and in support of the 
administration of Mr. Madison, fully developed his extraordinary powers. 
We shall not now speak of that admirable speech. It has been preserved, 
and has, doubtless, been extensively read by the admirers of Mr. Calhoun. 
It is more ornate, has more vivacity, more of impassioned declamation, 
we think, than any of his later and maturer efforts ; yet it is distinguished 
by the same characteristics of style—the same curt, nervous, compact sen- 
tences—the same severe propriety of diction—the same logical method, 
and intense energy of language, which mark all the best specimens of his 
oratory. Soon after his entrance into Congress, he was made Chairman 
ef the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and with Messrs. Clay, Lowndes, 
Cheves, and others, vigorously sustained the war to its close, and none 
rendered more efficient service than he. 

The creation of an immense national debt, a disordered commerce, and 
disordered finances, were the immediate results of the war of 1812. The 
charter of the old United States Bank had expired, and an unsuccessful 
attempt had been made, in 1811, to revive it. To relieve the pressing 
necessities of the country, and to provide what, in the judgment of the 
financiers of that period, should be, if not a sovereign panacea, at least a 
temporary relief to the embarrassments of the currency, a national bank 
was again proposed, Mr. Calhoun, then Chairman of the Committee on 
Currency, to whom the President's recommendation on the subject had 
been referred, presented, on the 8th of January, 1816, an able and elabo- 
rate report, recommending the creation of such an institution, and detail- 
ing its operation. The bill subsequently reported was sustained also by 
Mr. Clay, and became alaw. Fifteen years afterwards, Mr. Clay and 
Mr. Calhoun were found separating upon this great financial question— 
the one advocating it with a zeal quickened and re-invigorated by years, 
the other opposing it with all the earnestness of a deep and thorough con- 
viction. It is no part of our design to attempt a defence, or even an ex- 
planation, of any apparent inconsistency of action in the public career of 
this distinguished statesman. His political life speaks for itself, and its 
record is his best interpreter and his best defender. Not only upon this 
financial question, but also upon the protective policy, is the allegation of 
change and inconsistency charged against him. It is certainly true that, 
on the 12th of March, 1816, Mr. Lowndes, of South Carolina, from the 
Committee of Ways and Means, made a report relative to the policy of 
increasing the revenue by heavy duties; and that Mr. Calhoun, in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Webster, sustained the bill, which was subsequently report- 
ed. The interests embraced in the question and its political aspect, were 
doubtless different then from now; but of course the constitutional ques- 
tion involved was the same. We have not Mr. Calhoun’s speech at hand, 
and do not now recollect whether the constitutional question was discuss- 
ed at all, or, indeed, whether his speech extended so far as to advocate 
the imposition of duties for protection beyond the revenue limit. If so, 
we regard his views, as we are free to say we do his course upon the bank 
question, as an error—an error, however, not without strong and cogent 
reasons for its commission. Mr. Madison himself, under his constitu- 


* Mr. Clay’s Address to the Senate on the occasion of the death of Mr. Calhoun. 
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tional oath of office, recommended to Congress the establishment of a 
bank, “ as the best, and perhaps the only adequate resource to relieve the 
country and the government from the present embarrassment ;” and how- 
ever much, with the light of past experience shining on our path, we may 
regard this opinion as unsound, and the recommendation as unwise, yet 
it would be presumptuous to say that the measure, endorsed by such a 
statesman as James Madison, was then manifestly unconstitutional. It 
is not necessary, however, to vindicate Mr. Calhoun by any reference to 
Mr. Madison’s opinions upon this subject. His purity of character and 
lofty patriotism need no vindication at our hands. If he erred, it was 
simply an error of judgment; if he subsequently adopted different views, 
it was under a change of circumstances which called for it, or upon a 
thorough conviction of his error—not from sinister motives, far less from 
fickleness of purpose or caprice. 

In December, 1817, Mr. Calhoun was appointed by President Monroe, 
Secretary of War; and during the whole period of Mr. Monroe’s admin- 
istration, he conducted the business of that department with unparalleled 
energy and vigor. At the close of this administration, he was elected 
Vice-President, by a vote of 182 out of 261 votes in the electoral college. 
The election of President, it is well known, went into the House of Re- 
presentatives, and Mr. Adams was chosen. The honors of the Vice- 
Presidency were again conferred upon him, in the election which elevated 
Andrew Jackson to the Presidency. 

This long period in the life of Mr. Calhoun we pass over without com- 
ment, not for the reason that it is not full of rich historical, as well as 
biographical incidents, but because, honorable and distinguished though 
it was by the noblest public service, it is not, in our judgments, so well 
calculated to illustrate his character as a statesman, for the reason that it 
afforded no opportunity for the exercise of those splendid parliamentary 
talents upon which his renown chiefly rests. We look upon this part of 
his career as to him the least fortunate. The honors of these distinguish- 
ed positions can add but little additional lustre to his fame, and he passed 
there many of the most valuable years of his life—a period sufficiently 
long of itself to have enabled a genius like his, in a more appropriate 
sphere, to earn an immortality of renown. He was fitted by nature for 
the legislative, rather than the administrative branch of a free govern- 
ment; he was adapted to the Senate, rather than the Cabinet. We turn, 
therefore, without regret to the time when Mr. Calhoun laid aside the 
luxurious honors and inactivity of the Vice-Presidency, and placed his 
foot once more upon his “ native heath,” as a Senator in Congress, from 
South Carolina. 

It is not our design to revive the personal controversies and political 
animosities of that period ; and if we allude to them at all, it is solely with 
a view to illustrate the character and opinions of the departed statesman 
who is the subject of this sketch. It is well known that during the ad- 
ministration of General Jackson, a personal disagreement occurred be- 
tween the President and Mr. Calhoun, the nature and merits of which it 
is not necessary now to discuss. The breach was widened by the famous 
nullification controversy, which sprang up- during Mr Calhoun’s Vice- 
Presidency, and which led him eventually to resign his place as President 
of the Senate, for the purpose of becoming a member of that body. 

The passage of the tariff act of 1828—that “ bill of abominations,” as 
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its opponents styled it—led to the nallification resolutions of South Caro- 
lina. The excitement of the contest which followed is yet fresh in the 
minds of al! who entertain any reminiscence of that period. In Novem- 
ber, 1832, the Legislature of South Carolina ratified an ordinance, de- 
claring the tariff act utterly unconstitutional and void, on the ground of 
its being a protective, and nota revenue act. The state claimed the right, 
in virtue of its own sovereignty, to pronounce upon the unconstitution- 
ality of alaw of the general government, or, in other words, to determine 
upon for itself, and, if necessary, resist any infraction of the constitutional 
compact existing between the states. South Carolina threatened to 
oppose by force the execution of the revenue laws. It is unnecessary to 
add the fact so well known, that Mr. Calhoun fully coincided in these ex- 
treme views. Hitherto he had given them countenance only by the silent 
influence of his character, and in private conversation. He was about to 
become their open advocate in a more conspicuous position. 

The State of South Carolina was at this period represented in the Sen- 
ate by an able and distinguished gentleman, the late Generat Hayne. 
Mr. Hayne was a man of splendid talents and genius, a ready and skilful 
debater, and every way fitted by study and acquirements, as well as by 
the force of his natural abilities, to occupy the very first rank as a parlia- 
mentary leader. He had encountered Mr. Webster in debate, and the 
friends of each had claimed the victory. The contest had been no idle 
flourish of rhetoric—no strife of pigmies—no tilting of knights with 
blunted weapons in the lists of the tournament—but a war of the giants; 
astern encounter of determined and nearly equal opponents, with sharp 
steel and pointed spears. It is no disparagement even to the splendid 
abilities of Mr. Hayne to say, that he was scarcely a match in debate for 
the massive intellect and brawny strength of Webster. In the preliminary 
skirmishes, the rapid advance, the attack and the skillful retreat, he some- 
times gained the advantage; but in the stern hand-to-hand encounter, 
when the cooler nature of the Massachusetts senator was fully aroused, 
and nothing but superior strength and manhood was to decide the combat, 
it was then that the senator from South Carolina was made to feel the 
stunning weight of the blows which fell from the potent arm of his anta- 
gonist. The ardor of Mr. Hayne’s temper sometimes beguiled him into 
an imprudent expression, and laid him open to a scathing retort from his 
adversary. In the memorable debate in the Senate, in 1830, he hurled 
the sarcastic taunt at his opponent: ‘* Has the gentleman discovered, in 
former controversies with the gentleman from Missouri, that he is over- 
matched by that senator ?—and does he hope for an easy victory over a 
more feeble adversary?” while the excited and angry tone of the speaker 
robbed the expression of its irony, and left only its bitterness behind. 
The reply of Webster was overwhelming. In its power of sarcasm and 
its scathing, yet perfectly dignified invective, it has rarely been surpassed 
—superior, in our judgment, to the celebrated reply of Pitt to Walpole, 
and equal to the best of Brougham’s former efforts in the House of 
Commons. 

The contest between these two great men was about to cease. Hayne 
was elected chief magistrate of his native state, in the crisis of its affairs 
with the general government, and a greater than Hayne was selected to 
fill his place in the Senate of the United States. In December, 1832, 
soon after the passage of the famous South Carolina ordinance, Mr. Cal- 
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houn resigned the Vice Presidency, and was elected a senator in Con- 
gress. In no event of his life did he ever exhibit more decisively his moral 
courage and independence of character. His state was upon the eve 
of rebellion. His own views, as to the right of her resistance, were well 
known. He stood in a position of hostility to the administration, and 
many of the friends with whom he had formerly acted. It was even con- 
jectured by some, that he would be arrested on his journey to Washing- 
ton. But he did not falter for an instant. Like the remarkable man, 
then at the head of the government, he had that determined will, and 
energy of purpose, which never could suffer a compromise of principle, 
through fear of the danger of asserting it. Between these two men, we 
may think there may be traced certain striking points of resemblance, as 
well as of contrast. Both are ardent. determined, resolute, strong-willed. 
Calhoun had the concentrated energy of thought ; Jackson, the concen- 
trated energy of action. The one acted as promptly as the other spoke, 
and both with the same fearless independence, and the same lofty stern- 
ness of purpose, It was thought that a difficulty would rest with Mr. 
Calhoun in taking the Constitutional oath; but that question he had him- 
self settled, and decisively settled in his own mind. He had resolved not 
to violate any provision of the Constitution. Had he conceived state re- 
sistance to a law which he believed manifestly unconstitutional, to be an 
infraction of the Constitution, John C. Calhoun was the last man in the 
Union, who would have taken upon his lips that solemn oath, no matter 
what private or public interests were to be subserved by it. There was 
no quibble, no mental reservation on bis part, as he calmly, yet seriously 
repeated the oath to support the Constitution of the United States. Not 
a senator on that floor designed more religiously to observe it than he. 

A history of the debates which followed Mr. Calhoun’s entrance into the 
Senate, would lead us far beyond our limits. The chief antagonist whom 
he found to encounter, was Daniel Webster. The first question of de- 
bate between them was, in one sense, an abstract question—a theory, 
merely ; but it was a theory, on the stability of which, the whole frame- 
work of Mr. Calhoun’s argument rested. It involved the profoundest 
question, perhaps, which can occupy the attention of the American 
statesman—the question as to the nature of our government, and the 
true character of the instrument which we call the Constitution. The 
views of Mr. Webster were strongly federal ; those of Mr. Calhoun went 
to the furthest verge of the States-rights doctrines of Mr. Jefferson, and 
even so far beyond, as, if pushed to their last consequence, would result 
in making the Union of these States a mere temporary league, to be dis- 
solved at the pleasure of any member. In order to explain the Con- 
stitutional construction of Mr. Calhoun, which led him to infer the re- 
sistance of the right in a state, to nullify the action of the general gov- 
ernment, as opposed to the fundamental doctrines laid down in that 
magnificent proclamation of General Jackson, believed to have been 
penned by Edward Livingston—what other pen could have produced it? 
—and distinguished not less for its elegance of style, and beauty of dic- 
tion, than for its cogent and conclusive argument, we yet deem it but fair 
to state, briefly, the point at issue between him and Mr. Webster, as we 
find it developed in the debates. 

The Senator from Massachusetts maintained that the Constitution was 
not merely a compact between the States, but a fundamental law—the 
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supreme sovereign law of the land—and that its ratificatiom rendered it bind- 
ing, not merely as a league or confederation between the States, as indepen- 
dent sovereignties, but between the American people, in the aggregate, 
forming, to the extent of its delegated power, a nation one and indivisi- 
ble. The contrary of this proposition was maintained by Mr. Calhoun, 
in a speech of transcendent ability, which brought into fuli play all his 
acuteness asa dialectitian, and his close and subtle logic. He conten- 
ded that the adoption of the Constitution wrought no such change in the 
political condition of the States as Mr. Webster had assumed, and that they 
retained, precisely, the same elements of sovereignty, save in respect to 
the exercise of certain powers which they had voluntarily yielded, as un- 
der the old confederation. That the Constitution was strictly a compact 
between sovereign bodies, not a union of the people of the States, and 
that in virtue of its sovereignty, a state can declare the nature and extent 
of her obligation under this constitution or compact, the same as in the 
analogous case of a league, ora treaty of alliance existing between two inde- 
pendent nations. Upon the strength of this position it will be perceived, the 
whole theory of nullification rested. If Mr. Webster’s view was the true 
one, the forcible position of South Carolina in the execution of the reve- 
nue laws was rebellion. If Mr. Calhoun’s construction was correct, then 
the ordinance of South Carolina was not an infraction of the Constitution, 
and that state, or any state was at liberty to annul an act of the general 
government, or to withdraw from the Union. The discussion of this mo- 
mentous question was conducted with equal ability on both sides. It 
will not disparage the acknowledged talent of Mr. Webster, in the opin- 
ion of his warmest admirer to say, that he found his equal in debate— 
perhaps under circumstances somewhat modified, he would have found 
his superior—in the logical acumen and argumentative power of his 
great rival. The speeches delivered in this memorable discussion, 
make an instructive chapter in our political history. They form a 
text-book upon the nature of our Constitution and government, which 
may be profitably studied, even by statesmen, and will rank among the 
best speeches of American oratory. 

A part of these discussions is Mr. Calhoun’s celebrated speech on the 
Force bill. We regard this, on the whole, as one of the best specimens 
of his eloquence, combining, as it does, al} striking characteristics of his 
style and manner—intense earnestness—close and compact logic—subtle 
disquisition—dignified invective—a tone and spirit not haughty, but 
proud and firm as that of a man conscious of the purity of his own mo- 
tives, and the injustice of his assailants. The portion of his speech 
wherein he repels the charge of disappointed ambition, is admirably fine. 
It is Miss Martineau, we believe, who calls Mr. Calhoun “ the east iron 
man, who looks as though he had never been born.” Speaking of his 
oratorical powers, which she does in terms of judicious admiration, 
she qualifies her remarks by alluding to the changed manner, the 
hoarse voice, and the angry emphasis with which he repelled those 
personal charges brought against him, of aspiring to the Presidency. On 
such occasions, doubtless, Mr. Calhoun spoke with an intense feeling, 
which his manner and action exhibited; but it was the feeling of a 
proud and sensitive spirit; a feeling of impatience and indignation, at 
the groundless charge ; the feeling of the caged lion, goaded by tormen- 
tors who are beyond his reach, and the language in w hich he hurled back 
the charge—impetuous as the mountain torrent, and burning as a flame— 
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must have been pointed sharper and driven deeper home, by the flashing 
eye and emphatic voice and gesture of the speaker. 

The finest passages of this masterly speech occur when he comes to the 
vindication of the gallant state, whose honor and rights, almost alone 
in his own person, he is defending. We cannot refrain from select- 
ing the following sentences, as a specimen of his intense energy of thought 
and manner—the only complete extract from his speeches, that our pre- 
sent limited space will allow: 


‘It has been said by the senator from Tennessee, to be a measure of peace ! 
Yes, such peace as the wolf gives to the lamb—the kite to the dove! Such 
peace as Russia gives to Poland, or death to the victim! A peace by extinguish- 
ing the political existence of the state, by awing her into an abandonment of the ex- 
ercise of every power which constitutes her asovereign community. It is to South 
Carolinaa question of self preservation ; and I proclaim it, that should this bill pass, 
and an attempt be made to enforce it, it will be Resistep at every hazard—even 
that of death itself. Death is not the greatest calamity ; there are others still 
more terrible to the free and brave, and among them may be placed the loss of 
liberty and honor. There are thousands of her brave sons, who, if need be, are 
prepared to lay down their lives in defence of the state, and the great principles 
of Constitutional liberty for which she is contending. God forbid that this 
should become necessary! It never can be unless this government is re- 
solved to bring the question to extremity, when her gallant sons will stand pre- 
pared to do the last duty—to die nobly.” 


Mr. Clay’s compromise bill, providing for a gradual reduction of duties, 
in which Mr, Calhoun concurred, became alaw in March, 1833, and with 
its passage, the nullification controversy ended. 

From the passage of the Compromise Bill to the resignation of his seat 
in the Senate, in March, 1843, Mr. Calhoun’s course was signalized by 
an undeviating adherence to the principles upon which he conceived the 
Constitution to be based. A close analysis of his recorded votes during 
this period will show that no man more steadily opposed every measure 
tending to the consolidation of the government, or which was calculated 
to invest it with any constructive or doubtful powers. Mr. Calhoun, it is 
said, was a theorist; but his theories were not visionary or speculative ; 
they were based upon facts, and had to do with practical realities. His 
theory of government, the result of profound study and meditation, was 
based upon a few simple propositions of natural right, state sovereignty 
and constitutional law. It was adhered to in every act of his political 
life, and he never gave a vote upon an important question of public po- 
licy, without fully ‘weighing its effect, and measuring it by the standard 
of his theoretic principle. Upon the questions of the tariff, the currency, 
banking, the independent treasury, be stood in the front rank, among 
those who have zealously guarded the Constitution from perversion, w ho 
have resisted the encroachments of the Federal government upon the 
rights of the states, and have opposed those financial schemes whose inevi- 
table tendency was to the centralization, as well as the demoralization, of 
the government. His views upon the currency and the revenue laws, as 
well as various other grave questions of policy, were wholly with the De- 
mocratic party ; they were comprehensive and statesmanlike. It is doubt- 
ful if any American statesman has made himself more intimately acquaint- 
ed with finance and the operation of the revenue laws. Nothing was too 
complicated for his acute understanding to unravel—nothing too minute 
to elude his investigation. He spoke with a varied and accurate know- 
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ledge upon every detail. In his assaults upon that gigantic moneyed in- 
stitution which threatened the further consolidation of the government— 
in his defence of the Independent Treasury Bill, and in his able and lu- 
minous expositions of the doctrines of free trade, he was in advance of 
the foremost of his cotemporaries. His speeches upon these topics were 
invaluable lessons to the political economist ; he discussed them at once 
as a philosopher, a statesman and a financier. The broadest principles 
of political ethics, and the minutest question of finance, theory and statis- 
tics, abstract propositions and practical results,—all are found combined 
to illustrate and enforce his argument, with a logical precision and a clear- 
ness of perception rarely equalled. 

In February, 1844, Mr. Calhoun, then in private life, was called by 
President Tyler to fill the office of Secretary of Siate, in order to conduct 
the negotiations then pending for the annexation of Texas. His com- 
manding ability and influence succeeded in carrying through that favorite 
measure of Democratic policy which has so widely extended the bounds 
of our Union. At the same time, he conducted the Oregon negotiations 
with singular ability, and in such a manner as led eventually to the peace- 
able and honorable settlement of that delicate question. 

On retiring from the state department, Mr. Calhoun again took his seat 
in the Senate, where he continued to the end of bis life. His course here 
is too recent and too widely known to require comment, and we have 
neither the inclination nor the space to attempt it. If he separated from 
his friends upon the question of the Mexican war, and advocated defensive 
measures, in opposition to the policy of the administration, he did it in 
that same manly, open and independent spirit which marked all his ac- 
tions; if he spoke freely and warmly upon the slavery question, and if he 
entertained and advocated extreme opinions, it was, we are assured from 
his whole life and character, with an honest and candid conviction of the 
right. That last remarkable speech of his—taken in all its features, the 
most remarkable, as it is the most elaborate, and one of the ablest 

compositions he has left behind him—is a complete exposition of his 
views upon the slavery question; and no impartial mind, we are as- 
sured, can study its calm and serious reasonings, and its impressive 
vindication of the South, without being satisfied that its author speaks 
(no matter whether erroneously or not) from the depths of a sincere 
conviction, and with no sinister or selfish motive. It commences with 
Mr. Calhoun’s well-known and dignified address: ‘1 have, senators, 
believed from the first that the agitation on the subject of slavery 
would, if not prevented by some timely and effective measure, end in 
disunion ;”’ and it closes with the solemn declaration : 

“| hand now, senators, done my duty, in expressing my opinions fully, freely 
and candidly on this solemn occasion. In doing so, I have been governed by the 
motives which have governed me in all the stages of the agitation of the slavery 
question since its commencement; and exerted myself to arrest it, with the in- 
tention of saving the Union, if it could be done; and, if it cannot, to save the 
section where it has pleased Providence to cast my lot, and which I sincerely 
believe has justice and the Constitution on its side. Having faithfully done my 
duty to the best of my ability, both to the Union and my section, throughout 
the whole of this agitation, I shall have the consolation, let what will come, that 
I am free from all responsibility.” 


And thus the life of this great man closed. He appeared, we believe, 
but once more in debate. It was on the 13th of March, as he died on 
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the 3lst of the same month. The subject was the slavery question, and 
Mr. Calhoun joined in the discussion. It was the last gleam of expiring 
energy exhibited on the theatre where his noblest laurels were won—the 
last effort of a great spirit struggling with the infirmities of a weak and 
ap soe frame. It was characterized by his colleague, after his decease, 

1 beautiful and touching language, as the exhibition of “the wounded 

“ale with his eyes turned to the heavens in which he had soared, but 
into which his wings could never carry him again.’ 

The character of Mr. Calhoun was a pattern of simplicity, frankness, 
and manly independence. Every public act of his life was straightfor- 
ward and direct. No public man among us had Jess of the demagogue 
about him. He never sacrificed a principle to an expediency. He was 
above the petty combinations and intrigues by which small men am- 
bitiously strive to thrust themselves into great places. He looked with 
scorn upon the chicanery of politics. He moved straightforward to his 
purpose, freely disclosing beforehand what that purpose was, and the 
means by which he hoped to attain it. He adopted his opinions with 
perfect freedom, without reference to the opinions of others, or one thouglit 
of their consequence to himself personally ; and when once adopted, he 
fearlessly avowed them. His perfect independence is exhibited in many 
acts of his public life. More than once he separated from his friends 
upon an important political question, and stood almost alore. When as 
President of the Senate, he was urged to give a casting vote, contrary to 
his own convictions, and for political ends, he rejected the propos:tion 
with scorn, and declared that no earthly consideration could induce him 
todo so. He gave his casting vote to recall Mr. Van Buren from Eng- 
land ; and when Mr. Van Buren recommended the Sub-Treasury, he was 
the first to come forward and sustain his administration. Acting solely 
from a high sense of duty, he opposed almost alone of his party, the Ten 
Regiment Bill, and advocated defensive measures in the war with Mexico. 
In the expression of his opinions even upon abstract and philosophical 
questions, he was equally independent. He received no dogma upon 
trust, though it came to him sanctioned by the authority of a great name, 
He pointed out what he conceived to be the errors of Jefferson, as freely 
as he spoke of those of any political opponent. He stood in his place in 
the Senate, and criticised the preamble to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence with the same frankness and candor he was accustomed to use in 
discussing an executive message, or a question of finance. He never 
hesitated, as he himself declared, to attack what he pronounced error, 
however deeply it lay entrenched, or however widely extended, whenever 
he conceived it his duty to do so. 

The prominent characteristics of Mr. Calhoun’s mind were clearness, 
compactness, and strength. His speeches have been so often analyzed 
and spoken of, as to render it superfluous to discuss their merits here. 
They are clear, sententious, logical, and demonstrative. Their style is 
remarkable. It is severe, sometimes almost hard, and nearly destitute of 
ornament or supérfluity of any kind. He used the fewest possible words 
to express his meaning, but they were singularly well chosen and pure. 
He scattered his thoughts i in profusion, but he was an economist of Jan- 
guage. He addressed himself to the reason ; he spoke to convince, not 
to captivate or please. There is no effort of imagination, no prettiness of 
speech, no tricks of rhetoric, no fantastic play of words, no brilliant 
epigrams, or striking antitheses in his speeches. The thoughts of Mr. 
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Calhoun came too direct, and his purpose too earnest to suit that gor- 
geous drapery of speech, in which an ingenious rhetorician may manage 
to conceal a meagre stock of ideas. The eloquence of his discourse lay 
in the thought, and not in the form of its expression. Its power con- 
sisted in the earnestness of its expression, and in its facility of conveying 
to the mind of his hearer the idea precisely as it was formed in his own 
—clothed in words as simple and pure as the English tongue affords. 
Mr. Calhoun could have demonstrated a mathematical theorem in the 
same language he employs in discussing a constitutional question. He 
lays down his premises—he applies his axioms—he draws his conclu- 
sions. His reasoning is wholly demonstrative. There is no link of the 
argument gone—no superfluous expression—and no word misapplied. 
Each new step in his process is the natural and logical sequence of the 
propositions already established; and should we discover at the close 
that we cannot yield our free assent to the conclusion at which he has 
arrived, we find ourselves amazed at being unable to point out where 
the error lies, or to detect at what point of the argument the first fallacy 
was committed. 

Mr. Calhoun was not an orator in the popular sense of theterm. His 
range of ideas was rarely found extending into the realms of fancy. His 
mind was creative, but not imaginative. Such thoughts as he had to 
express were not fitted for that copious fullness of language, and those 
studied graces of action, which captivate or dazzle a popular assembly. 
There is scarcely to be found in all his speeches one of those fine Cice- 
ronian periods which adorn the harangues of Clay; or those gorgeous 
and periodique sentences in which Webster sometimes enforces a strong 
thought, or closes an argument. Strike out from his sentences every 
superfluous word, every syllable not necessary to a distinct enunciation 
of the proposition—leave but the thought untouched and unclouded, and 
the whole still stands in its full beauty and vigor. Nor is this style with- 
out the highest merit. In that very clearness and conciseness of expres- 
sion there is a greater force, if not so much art of expression, than in 
the more elaborate periods and glowing imagery, which are often em- 
ployed to conceal rather than to convey ideas. 

In his speeches Mr. Calhoun is very sparing of quotations—the help of 
speakers who are better satisfied with the language of others in express- 
ing their ideas than their own. His Southern address contains the quo- 
tation, “ Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes,’”’* the only one, as it is said, and 
perhaps with truth, he ever used. His reasoning is frequently interroga- 
tory. Sometimes he compresses a variety of propositions into a series of 
brief and pregnant questions. When he introduces a figure of speech, 
it is by way of argument, not for ornament; it is always to elucidate a 
thought, never to set off a phrase, or point a period. His similes are 
clear and practical illustrations. His metaphors, or tropes, when such 
are used, which is rare, are parts of his reasoning. They seem to belong 
to, and form links in the chain of his argument, always simple, striking, 
and suggestive. Sometimes the very intensity of the thought hurries him 
into a figure of speech. The idea in his own mind, the proposition he 
combats, or the charge he is repelling, becomes a corporeal thing. He 
speaks of it as though it were a visible and tangible reality. In his cele- 
brated reply to the attack of Mr. Clay, he exclaims—‘* The imputation 


* I distrust the Greeks, even when they offer presents. 
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sinks to the earth with the groundless charge on which it rests—J stamp 
it down in the dust ;” and immediately changing the figure, adds, “I 
pick up the dart which fell harmless at my feet. I hur! it back. What 
the Senator charges on me unjustly, he has actually done.” In his great 
speech on Oregon, alluding to the magnetic telegraph, he savs-——‘* Our 
globe itself will- become endowed with sensitiveness, so that whatever 
touches it on one point, will be instantly felt on the other.” In his re- 
marks upon the resolutions introduced by him into the Senate, adverse 
to the conquest and annexation of Mexico, it is only once that the chain 
of severe and logical deduction is broken by anything in the shape of a 
metaphor or illustration. It is found in a graphic and striking figure of 
speech, thrown in almost parenthetically in the midst of his argument— 
** Mexico is to us a dead body, and this is the only way that we can cut 
the cord which binds us to the corpse.” Again, upon the Three Million 
Bill, he clothes the same idea in another form. The figure is varied, but 
no less significant and bold :—“ Mexico is to us the forbidden fruit. 
The penalty of eating it would be to subject our institutions to political 
death.” 

The power of analysis was possessed by Mr. Calhoun in a remarkable 
degree. No doctrine was too abstruse—no principle tov complex, to 
resist that searching analytic process which every important question was 
certain to undergo in his hands. The prism does not more accurately 
separate a ray of light into its primary colors, than did the clear mind of 
this remarkable man resolve a general proposition into its elementary 
principles. The crucible does not more thoroughly separate the gold 
from the dross, than did the fire of his intellect refine away error, and 
leave behind only the pure ore of truth, The same rapid perception 
which enabled him to lay hold of the elementary truths of a general prin- 
ciple, and to present them with such singular precision and clearness, 
enabled him also with equal facility to rise from particular facts to the 
broadest generalization. His mind was inductive, as well as analytic. 
Indeed, his rapid and bold generalizations, and his fondness for theoretic 
principles and abstract truths, have led to the impression that his intellect 
was metaphysical and speculative, rather than practical or profound. 
Such an impression is entirely erroneous. A more thoroughly practical 
statesman, we believe, has not been among us since the days of Jeffer- 
son, nor a more profound intellect. The evidence of his practical wis- 
dom lives in the great measures he originated and sustained. The evi- 
dence of his profound thought—a thought, the offspring of something 
more than mere talent—the offspring of that creative power which is 
well called genius, lives in the record of the words he has left behind 
him. He was undoubtedly one of the profoundest thinkers of the age. 
He had during a long life studied intimately and thoroughly the science 
of government, the principles of political economy and political ethics— 
the origin, nature, and powers of our own Constitution. He was a states- 
man in the largest sense of the term—a philosophical, as well as a prac- 
tical statesman. It is said that he has left behind him for publication, a 
work containing his speculations and views upon the science of govern- 
ment, and the nature of our own Constitution. Such a work from such 
a man will be an incalculable legacy to the American people. 

We do not remember to have met anywhere a finer or more graphic 
description of the character of Mr. Calhoun, within the same compass of 
words, than that of Mr. Webster, pronounced upon the floor of the Sen- 
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ate, on the occasion of his death. Such a eulogy, from the lips of a dis- 
tinguished political opponent, is a noble tribute to the dead, and alike 
honorable to the character of the living statesman. Mr. Webster never 
uses language without a meaning; no man more carefully weighs every 
sentence, and calculates the precise significance of every word he utters. 
His remarks are, therefore, deeply interesting, as they convey the exact 
impression which the character of Mr. Calhoun has left upon the mind 
of one who cannot be suspected of bias, and who had intimately known 
him during a long public career : 


“Sir, the eloquence of Mr. Calhoun, or the manner of his exhibition of his 
sentiments in public bodies, was part of his intellectual character. It grew out 
of the qualities of his mind. It was plain, strong, terse, condensed, concise ; 
sometimes impassioned, still always severe. Rejecting ornament, not often 
seeking far for illustration, his power consisted in the plainness of his proposi- 
tions, in the closeness of his logic, and in the earnestness and energy of his 
manner. These are the qualities, as I think, which have enabled him through such 
a long course of years to speak often, and yet always command attention. His 
demeanor, as a senator, is known to us all—is appreciated, venerated by us all. 
No man was more respecttul to others; no man carried himself with greater 
decorum, no man with superior dignity. I think there is not one of us but felt 
when he last addressed us from his seat in the Senate—his form still erect, 
with a voice by no means indicating such a degree of physical weakness as did 
in fact possess him—with clear tones, and an impressive, and, | may say, an 
imposing manner—who did not feel that he might imagine that we saw before 
us a senator of Rome, when Rome survived.” 


Such, indeed, was John C. Calhoun. Inthe republican simplicity and 
greatness of his character, he may well be compared to a Roman senator 
in the best days of Rome. His mental characteristics, from their very 
simplicity, appear striking, perhaps from the contrast, when compared 
with some of the cultivated and highly polished minds with whom he 
came in intellectual conflict. He was the massive Doric pillar amid a 
cluster of luxuriant Corinthian columns, standing out “ nobly plain and 
unadorned,” the emblem of simplicity combined with majestic strength, 
and the representative of a primeval age. Surely the arrow of the de- 
stroyer was this time aimed at a shining mark ! 

We would add a word, did the time permit, upon the political influence 
of Mr. Calhoun in the direction of our Federal Legislation. It was great, 
particularly during the last seventeen years of his life. If it is not cor- 
rectly estimated: in our day, posterity will not fail to appreciate it. During 
that period, he has performed the most signal and valuable service, in 
sustaining the policy of the Democratic party. Not to mention that re- 
markable achievement which he so successfully accomplished in incor- 
porating the Republic of Texas with the Union, we need only allude to 
his determined and successful resistance to the encroachments of the 
moneyed power; the ability and devotion with which he sustained, and 
finally carried, the measure of divorce between bank and state; and, 
above all, his noble and untiring efforts in support of the principles of free 
trade. For these and other signal services, the name of Joun C, Cat- 
noun will be held in grateful remembrance. Posterity will do him jus- 
tice, especially when that time shall have arrived, which we predict is 
approaching, when his course upon these measures will be universally re- 
garded as in accordance with a sound political economy, and the result 
of an enlightened statesmanship. 


John Keats. 


JOHN KEATS.* 


Tue work of the editor, in the first of these volumes, is just what we 
would have expected to have seen come from the hand of the merest scrib- 
bler in the world, and what, indeed, we little looked for from one who 
has been so highly praised by a brother poet, and keen critic, who hailed 
him with an enthusiastic welcome, to the shore of song. In truth, were 
it not for his previous reputation, one would be led to suppose, that he 
was one of that increasing throng, who, like those who engrave their ini- 
tials upon some young and vigorous oak, that is likely to grow and flourish 
for ages, have their names, on every occasion, put, in gold, on the back 
of some volume of well-earned celebrity, seemingly, with the hope that 
they may become associated with the name of its author, and float adown 
the stream of time with him who is destined to sail far out into the great 
ocean of futurity. 

The letters we shall dismiss, briefly, by saying that they are interesting, 
only inasmuch as they show the poet’s opinion of himself; and so far as 
this opinion, frequently expressed, tends to dispel the illusion, so general, 
that, with rather an unmanly sensitiveness, he withered at the fell breath 
of a hostile reviewer. Farther than this they have no attraction, most of 
them being written to friends, about mutual friends; whatever of charms 
they might have had to his particular coterie, have gone, and the magi- 
cian of the night, after his audience has departed, becomes an every- 
day individual like themselves. Those which are not of this character, 
are a few which give a very prosaic diary of a trip to Scotland, and ex- 
hibit none of that ecstatic transport we would look for in the youthful en- 
thusiast, when revelling among the beauties and wonders of the great Poet 
of the Universe. A few filled with the most erratic vagaries of specula- 
tion, and two or three, in which true wit and pleasantry sparkle with a 
glow, which only makes us wish the hand which scattered a pearl here 
and there, had been more lavish with its treasures. 

But it is with the volume of poems that we have most to do; and it is 
with a feeling of pleasure that we set about swelling, with our murmur 
of approbation, the general chorus of voices now hymning his praise, so 
long, and so unjustly withheld. 

The Endymion, of which we shall chiefly speak, from the fact of its 
being, in our opinion, a poem of rare and exceeding beauty, and from 
its claims to merit having been the most controverted, proves most clear- 
ly, as its author said it would test, his ‘powers of invention, as making 
four thousand lines of one bare circumstance.” A poetical mythologist says 
that Diana becomes enamored of the shepherd prince, Endymion, and, 
starting with only this simple fable, fancy leads the hero through many a 
maze of its own beautiful and wild construction, rivaling the wonders of 
faery land, or the rich and extravagant creations of an eastern tale. 


* Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of John Keats. Edited by Richard Monckton 
Milnes. Complete in one volume-—Geo. P. Putnam, N_ Y. 
The Poetical Works of John Keats.—New edition. Geo. P. Putnam, New-York, 1848. 
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Imagination sinks, phrophet-like, into his heart and soul, and sings forth 
to us, in its own melodious warblings, each thought which rises in his 
mind, each feeling which springs up in his breast; while, like another 
(Edipas, he wanders out, apart from all the world—though here he is 
driven forth by the agony of his love. And art, with a magic wand, calls 
up around him many of the personages who live, only, in that beautiful 
treasure-house of ideality—ancient mythology—and so interweaves their 
histories with his, that they appear before us, like a ruby set round with 
pearls—each gem precious and rare in itself—all combined into one daz- 
zling and perfect whole. 

There is one thing, however, which should be strictly borne in mind by 
all who would appreciate this beautiful production to its utmost, and that 
is, that it is essentially a poem in blank verse ; we mean, that although 
written in rhyme, it wants that regular breaking of the lines, so necessa- 
ry to the harmony of rhythm, and hence has been much found fault with. 
But let the reader divest his mind of the rhyme ; let him discard the end- 
ings of the lines, as harmonizing with each other; let him read it as if 
blank verse, and the objection vanishes, while new beauty is the conse- 
quence. For while the poetry is the same, the attention is not given to 
the rhyme, which, unless it chimes musically on the ear, detracts from, 
instead of adding to the beauty of the poem. 

Let us, then, keep this in mind, while looking at some of the passages 
of “ Endymion ,” for it is now time that we shall present a few extracts to 
the reader. And first, let us take a view of the pictures in the poem, of 
which there are many, from whose number we shall cull a few, which 
cannot fail to strike the beholder, as painted in the highest style of art— 
or rather as tapestry work—when animate and beauteous, wrought in a 


* * * * “ee web 
Of many colored woof and shifting hues.” 


The whole appears, living, breathing, nature. 

We cannot give the whole of the first, but will present only the prin- 
cipal figure in the piece. It is the Sacrifice to Pan. The little children 
gather earliesi—then comes the procession, led by young damsels ; after 
them come shepherds, some of whom “ idly trailed their sheep-hooks on 
the ground ;” then follows the “ venerable priest full soberly’—* then 
came another crowd of shepherds.” 


* After them appeared, 
Up-follow’d by a multitude that rear’d 
Their voices to the clouds, a fair wrought car, 
Easily rolling, so as scarce to mar 
The freedom of three steeds of dapple brown ; 
Who stood therein did seem of great renown 
Among the throng. His youth was fully blown, 
Showing like Ganymede to manhood grown; 
And, for those simple times, his garments were 
A chieftain king’s ; beneath his breast, half bare, 
Was hung a silver bugle, and between 
His nervy knees there lay a boar-spear keen. 
A smile was on his countenance; he seem’d 
Toe common lookers-on, like one who dream’d 
Of idleness in groves Elysian : 
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But there were some who feelingly could scan 
A lurking trouble in his nether lip, 

And see that oftentimes the reins would slip 
Through his forgotten hands.” 


There is as a pendant to this, the sports after the sacrifice, which we 
cannot pause to look at, but must pass on to the Sleeping Adonis. 


* At last, with sudden step, he came upon 
A chamber, myrtle-wall’d, embower'd high 
Full of light, incense, tender minstrelay, : 
And more of beautiful and strange beside ; 
For on a silken couch of rosy pride, 
In midst of all, there lay a sleeping youth 
Of fondest beauty ; fonder, in fair sooth, 
Than sighs could fathom, or contentment reach ; 
And coverlids gold-tinted like the peach, 
Or ripe October’s faded marigolds, 
Fell sleek about him in a thousand folds— 
Not hiding up an Apollonian curve 
Of neck and shoulder, nor the tenting swerve 
Of knee from knee, nor ankles pointing light ; 
But, rather, giving them to the fill'd sight 
Officiously. Sideway his face reposed 
On one white arm, and tenderly unclosed, 
By tenderest pressure, a faint damask mouth 
To slumbery-pout ; just as the morning south 
Disparts a dew-lipp’d rose. Above his head 
four lily stalks did their white honors wed 
To make a coronal ; and round him grew 
All tendrils green, of every bloom and hue, 


Together intertwined and trammell'd fresh. 
* * * * * * 


* * * e Hard by 


Stood seven cupids watching silently.” 


Tennyson is celebrated among his admirers for this kind of picture- 
making. Let any one compare the above with his “Sleeping Beauty,” 
and mark how, in his case, the figure is made altogether secondary ; while 
the drapery flung around it, and the ornaments crowded upon it in glit- 
tering profusion, remind us of a bazaar, where the magnificent and rich 
wares command our attention, and not the salesman around whom they 
are piled; while here the artist’s highest skill is employed in bringing 
the figure distinctly before our sight. 

Here is another :— 


‘* Forth from a rugged arch, in the dusk below, 
Came Mother Cybele ! alone—alone— 
In sombre chariot ; dark foldings thrown 
About her majesty, and front death-pale 
With turrets crown'’d. Four maned lions haul 
The sluggish wheels ; solemn their toothed maws, 
Their surly eyes brow-hidden, heavy paws 
Uplifted drowsily, and nervy tails 
Covering their tawny brushes.” 


There are several others we had marked for notice, among which are 
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the old men “sitting calm and peacefully” under the sea—Endymion 
“leaning upon a bough,” aud gazing on the young Indian—and the 
Bacchus, “ within his car aloft trifling his ivy-dart,”—all beautiful, all 
master-pieces ; but we must pass on to the few additional extracts we 
propose to present under the head of dialogues. In these Keats excels as 
much as he does in painting. His dialogues are eminently dramatic. 
Passion speaks out in its own burning language—Grief breathes forth 
from trembling lips the story of her trials. Passion and Grief, both 
poetic elements, as commanding that excited state, that high-wrought 
emotion, in which the most grovelling are, for the time being, lifted up 
above their usual selves, and rapt into a world which is usually the home 
only of those of lofty minds, and refined sensibility 

In this high heaven which Grief and Passion inhabit, Keats was a con- 
stant dweller: he had interlinked their existences with his own, until 
they became a part of his very being, and then throwing himself, Proteus- 
like, into the spirit of his actors, he saw what they should see, acted as 
they should act, felt as they should feel, and spoke as they should speak. 

It is only in possessing this power that any one can give each emo- 
tion its own true utterance, and it he possessed in its full and perfect 
strength. 

What more graphic—what more brief—what more full of feeling—what 
more poetic—than Glaucus’ description of his Scylla, found dead and float- 
ing on the sea :— 

* Young lover, I must weep—such hellish spite 
With dry cheek who can tell? While thus my might 
Proving upon this element, dismay’d, 

Upon a dead thing’s face my hand I laid; 

I look’d—’twas Scylla ! cursed, cursed Circe ! 
Oh. vulture-witch, hast never heard of mercy! 
Could not thy harshest vengeance be content, 
But thou must nip this tender innocent 
Because I loved her? Cold, O cold indeed 
Were her fair limbs, and like a common weed 
The sea swell took her hair.” 


How true to nature is the speech of Endymion when he finds the 
young stranger again, after their flight through the heavens, when, worn 
out and aweary with chasing his love, 80 cherished, so burthening, he 
bids it a melancholy farewell, and elects his Indian damsel sole sovereign 
of his affections : 

‘* My sweetest Indian, here, 
Here will I kneel; for thou redeemed hast 
My life from, too, thin breathing; gone and past 
Are cloudy phantasms. Caverns lone, farewell ! 
And air of visions, and the monstrous swell 
Of visionary seas! No, never more 
Shall airy voices cheat me to the shore 
Of tangled wonder, breathless and aghast. 
Adieu my daintiest dream! although so vast 
My love is still for thee. The hour may come 
When we shall meet in pure elysium. 
On earth I may not love thee; and therefore, 
Doves will | offer up, and sweetest store 
All through the teeming year: so thou will shine 
On me, and on this damsel fair of mine, 
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And bless our simple lives. My Indian bliss ! 

My river-lily bud! one human kiss ! 

One sigh of nEAw breath—one gentle squeeze, 
Warm as a dove’s nest among summer trees, 

And warm with dew at ooze from living blood ! 
Whither didst melt? Ah! what of that ?—all good 
We'll talk about—no more of dreaming.” 


And although not exactly under our present head, there is so similar, 
so master-like a portrayal of-a struggle between these loves given, where 
he sees the two objects of his passion at once, that we cannot forbear 
transcribing it here: 


‘and, strange, o’erhead 
Beheld awake his very dream: the gods 
Stood smiling; merry Hebe laughs and nods; 
And Phebe bends towards him crescented. 
O state perplexing! On the pinion bed, 
Too well awoke, he feels the panting side 
Of his delicious lady. He who died 
For soaring too audacious in the sun, 
Where that same treacherous wax began to run, 
Felt not more tongue-tied than Endymion. 
His heart leaped up as to its rightful throne, 
To that fair-shadow'd passion pulsed its way— 
Ah, what perplexity ! ah, well-a-day ! 
So fond, so beauteous was his bed-fellow, 
He could not help but kiss her: then he grew 
Awhile forgetful of all beauty save 
Young Phebe, golden-hair'd ; and so’gan crave 
Forgiveness : yet he turned once more to look 
Al the sweet sleeper,—all his soul was shook— 
She press’d his hand in slumber : so once more 
He could not help but kiss her and adore. 
At this the shadow wept, melting away. 


What a depth of meaning is there in the following eight lines. 
Through what a labyrinth of feeling do they not lead the willing mind 1 


I was a fisher once, upon this main, 

And my boat danced in every creek and bay ; 
Rough billows were my home by night and day,— 
The sea-gulls not more constant ; for I had 

No housing from the storm aud tempests mad, 
But hollow rocks,—and they were palaces 

Of silent happiness, of slumbering ease : 

Long years of misery have told me so. 


There were some others we would like to have added, but must now 
pause, and present an isolated passage, which claims attention from its 
exquisite beauty—it is where Endymion is bringing back to life the dead 
lovers in the temple beneath the sea : 


_ “ne left them to their joy, 
And onward went upon his high employ. 
Showering those powerful fragments on the dead, 
And as he pass’d each lifted up its head, 
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As doth a flower at Apollo’s touch. 

Death felt it to his inwards ; *t was too much : 
Death fell a-weeping in has eharnel-house. 

The Labmian persevered along, and thus 

All were reanimated. There arose 

A noise of harmony, pulses and throes 

Of gladness in the air—whiie :nany, who 

Had died in mutual arms devout and true 
Sprang to each other madly ! AND THE REST 
FELT A HIGH CERTAINTY OF BEING BLEST. 


This is a splendid illustration of his great poetic power. A number of 
lovers suddenly brought to life! Now what shall they do? How act? 
Weep? Rave? Call on each other’s names? No ; those 


“‘ who 
Had died in mutual arms devout, and true, 
Sprang to each other madly” — 


But the others—they who had not died in mutual arms. Here is a 
greater difficulty still. How shall they act? They whose all-absorbing 
thought must be love, with its object far away. A lesser genius would 
have filled the air with their shrieks and plaints, and made them curse 
their cruel fates and long again for death; but our poet sinks into their 
hearts, and sees, that having been re-animated by some beneficent power, 
they must have known and felt it, and knowing this, have been conscious 
that all did not stop there ; and with the faith of a dying Christian, 


* the rest 
Felt a high certainty of being blest.” 


We shall give no more extracts, enough having been presented to show 
the author’s high claim to aneminent position among the poets; and 
what we have given, have extended our Jimits so much beyond what we 
had set as bounds to ourselves, that we must close as briefly as possible, 
not ever being able to take a single glance at either of the other poems. 

Keats’ mind was deeply imbued with the spirit of ancient mythology— 
that Pantheon, in which each god seems rather the offspring of the 
Muses—and in which imagination worships with ecstatic devotion, bend- 
ing before shrines so rich in all that it may adore, and wandering through its 
many aisles, breathless with wonder, thrilling with delight. Its many di- 
vinities rushed, a fery throng, into his dizzy brain, and, whirling in the 
mazy dance, wrought, with their light foot-prints, an arabesque tracery, 
to be interpreted and sung forth by him. 

The usual poet is the student of nature, external and internal; a crea- 
ture of passion, whio, with the glowing fervor of enthusiasm, worships at 
the inmost shrine of his goddess, and chaunts forth the melodious gush- 
ings and outpourings of his too full spirit, in the harmonious notes of in- 
spiration. But to Keats their one goddess was multiplied an hundred 
fold ; and, presenting herself in the myriad forms attributed to her in the 
Grecian Mythology, their one creature of adoration became to him a 
multitude of deities, each possessing the same control of his heart the rest 
give to the one. To him each star looked down with an animate eye on 
the world; each brook murmured forth the plaints or loves of its deity ; 
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each breeze which whispered through the leaves of a tree, sported in soft 
dalliance with its Hamadryad. In the morning, he did not look with a 
philosophic eye upon the golden clouds, but to him it was rosy-fingered 
Aurora who drew near ; and when they began to fade away, it was 


“the rosy veils 
Mantling the east, by Aurora’s peering hand 
Were lifted from the water’s breast, and fann’d 
Into sweet air—and sober’d morning came.—’’ 


And when the crescent moon “ from ebon streak” put forth one little 
tip ‘“‘no bigger than an unobserved star,” it was a “ bright signal that 
she only stooped to tie her silver sandals.”” Thus, to him all nature be- 
came a temple, each object a deity, and he stood enraptured in her midst 
—her worshipper and priest. 

But there are many who crowd round to hear the words which fall 
from the lips of the priest, who understand not their full import—many 
who catch the outward beauties of poesy, who do not discern its inward, 
its hidden beauties. The poetic idea which strikes the first glance, has 
something deeper, more delicate, enclosed in this outward covering. In- 
deed, we may liken it to a figure which we pursue into a labyrinth, through 
whose mazes, wander as we will, we at times see it laughing among 
flowers—then bathing among fountains—then sporting among cupids— 
and anon toying with wild beasts—while, in all these various situations, 
it is still the same, clearly known and to be recognized. To the blind 
man, who has his sight suddenly given him, the eastern sky at noon would 
be a great and exceeding beauty; but to one who can look beyond the 
horizon, it is also the precursor of the splendid and glorious god of day. 
To one of dimmed vision, the rocket, just ascending in its blazing course, 
is the meteor he can recollect to have seen shooting athwart the sky; but 
to him who follows it in its sparkling ascent it becomes, when it bursts 
into a myriad of stars, each brilliant and various hued, a part of that 
spangled sphere itself. We mean that, while all can see tbe beauty of 
the idea, few can discern the multitude of accompanying images, which, 
to the poetic mind, cluster round it in a beautiful and bright band. 

And while this power of associating images is possessed in a high de- 
gree by Keats, he carries it also into his mere story. Possessing a thorough 
knowledge of mythological stories himself, to appreciate his ¢ale alone 
fully, we must ourselves be acquainted with the whole history of each 
fabled individual to whom he adverts; his parentage, his trials, and his 
loves, must all be distinct in our minds; and then we can see how perfect 
a group of s.atuary the mere personages introduced would form. 

Thus, while there will be nothing to admire in the classical chasteness 
of Keats’ poetry, to those who dwell with forced admiration on the new- 
fangled schools, in which feeble imitators of Shelley endeavor to combine 
metaphysics with poetry, and others take Wordsworth for a model, and 
run, in the one case, into unintelligibility, and in the other into maudlin 
simplicity, still one imbued with a refined poetic taste cannot fail to draw 
copious draughts of delight from this one of the few streams which has 
its source in the true Castalian fount. 
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THE REVULSION. 


CHAPTER I, 


* And ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 
A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace, 
Of finer form, or lovelier face.”—Scorrt. 


Tue year 1836 was one of unusual prosperity. The Asiatic cholera, 
after ravaging our country in different regions for the three preceding 
years—smiting the high and the low, the great and the small—withering 
the pride of manhood and the beauty of youth—in many sections marring, 
in others obliterating the festivities and gayeties of life —robing the 
social circle and the family group in the garments of grief—spreading 
the gloom and striking the panic of sudden death—had disappeared from 
the land ; peace and health—peace eternal and internal, health public 
and individual, the duality that, rightly used, engenders an advancing 
happiness—reigned within our borders. The political heresies of the 
restrictive system—legislatively established in 1828, and productive, from 
its nature, of injustice and oppression—had been repealed by its creators ; 
and thus freed from the exorbitant burthens of improper taxation, the great 
planting interests of the South and West were rapidly regaining a progress- 
ive position ; while clouded brows and angry features on political subjects 
had, throughout our Union, changed to gladness and smiles. [In fulfill- 
ment of the Indian policy of the government, vast numbers of the In- 
dians residing, or rather roaming miserably at large, in many of the 
States, had been, or were then being removed to allotted districts in the 
then Far West. The Aborigines, in all cases, carried with them their pro- 
perty—slaves included—to their new homes, and that without an echo of 
disapprobation, much less of opposition, from the teeming thousands of 
our country, who, in 1850, would move heaven and earth lest an Ameri- 
can citizen should migrate with his property to a country west and south 
of this same territory, and be protected in so doing by the Constitution 
of the Confederacy. The Indian and his slaves, if he had any, in 1836 
were removed, at public expense, to a new home ; while in 1850, the citi- 
zens of fifteen sovereign states are denied the right of seeking with their 
property new homes, won by their valor, and paid for with their blood! 

The migration of the red man brought into market vast quantities of 
public land, which, with the distribution of the surplus revenue among 
the States—the enormous discounts of State and local banks greatly 
stimulated by Biddle’s monster—the exorbitant expansion of commercial! 
credit—the high and largely remunerating price of the great staple—the 
successful returns of previous adventures—each and all produced a mania, 
a real frenzy for speculation of every kind, pervading every grade of the 
community. A general disinclination for the steady pursuits of life—a 
total relaxation of ordinary prudence in the management of commercia! 
operations—a fatal proclivity to acquire wealth without antecedent Jabor 
—an unusual eagerness to consummate the most visionary schemes—a 
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daring disregard of the monitions of reason—a palpable contempt for the 
dictates of wisdom—and an entire oblivion of the disasters of lawless 
speculation in a past epoch, served terribly to awaken in the minds of 
the discerning few the grim shadow of a bankruptcy, dark, wide, and de- 
solating. In appearance, however—nor was it all appearance—our whole 
land was engladdened. Its political grandeur, its commercial prosperity, 
its moral progression, its mental culture, its social happiness, and its agri- 
cultural developments, had never, in any former era of our confederacy, 
been so eminently manifest. As thus the year glided away, the war- 
whoop of the savage from the everglades of the southern peninsula 
screamed forth, suggestive of barbaric atrocities, and was mingled in 
strong dissonance with a howl yet more diabolic in the essence, issuing 
from regions until then deemed the peculiar abode of a rectified reason. 
In that year (1836) gleamed over the canopy of our political system, in 
fitful flashes, the blood-red glare of American abolitionism, in an em- 
bodied form. Few, then, were its followers; but fierce, daring, and un- 
relenting were they in word and deed. Aiming, «ab vrigine, at the an- 
nihilation of our colossal confederacy, they continuously and unitedly de- 
famed the altar, libeled the seat of justice, and slandered the Senate. 
Then the wise frowned upon them, the good avoided them, the intelligent 
spurned them ; but now, as the result of annually continued and annually 
increased clamor and agitation, by a horrid perversion of the better sym- 
pathies and loftier emotions of humanity, they have involved in the 
Maelstrom of their fanaticism some of the best minds of the age. 

About the middle of October, 1836, on a clear. bracing morning, 
morning in which the frost delicately scattered over the tinted foliage of 
the forest, the flowers of the garden, the grasses of the meadow, and the 
ungathered crops of the field, had vanished at sunrise—a family carriage 
dashing through the streets of L , left thar beautiful, yet monotonous 
little city for a more southern clime. The carriage was elegant, richly 
trimmed in a finished style, and was drawn by a span of chestnut 

colored mules, that, snuffing the morning air, darted prancingly forward 
for a sunnier home. The occupants of the carriage were two females— 
mother and daughter—near whom rode a gentleman, on a fine cream- 
colored steed. There followed a vehicle of less pretensions, containing 
two female attendants on the ladies, together with the luggage of the 
party, and escorted by a servant of the gentleman, mounted on a noble 
black charger. The gentleman had passed the meridian of life, and, to 
judge by appearance, was fifty. Upon examination, you would find him 
exact, yet calm in demeanor, his conversation and gestures evincing 
polished gentility: his features, while indicating great firmness, if not 
obstinacy of character, showed much benevolence. His quick, deep-set 
hazel eye—which, in conversation, was lit up with an animation rare and 
sparkling—was the index of a mind that seized with rapidity the main 
poiuts of the matter under discussion. In person, he was above medium 
size, and if not symmetrical, was commanding. His prominent brow, 
his broad, square upper lip, his firm-set chin, his full chest, his long 
brawny arms, his erect position and martial mode of riding, bespoke one 
who ruled where he owned. The elder lady was, to judge at random, 
ten years younger than the gentleman, her husband ; and for an American 
lady of that age, was one over whom time as yet had passed only to honor. 
Her features and figure indicated that in youth she had possessed extreme 
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beauty, and now that age began to steal over them, were still strikingly 
attractive. Her manners and language at once told you that she, through 
life, had exercised the many nameless graces (acquired mostly by early 
inculcation and practice) which are the adorning of the more sterling 
virtues of the soul. The other lady, her daughter, was in ber nineteenth 
year, and was possessed of a figure whose outlines were classic. Her 
countenance, over which, when passed the animation of conversation, or of 
steady thought, wore many charms, and was, in thelast degree, impressive. 
On it was a union of many attractionse—deep blue eyes, in which there 
was an ever-active lustre—a forehead, regular in its contour—wavingly 
fitting lips, the upper indicative of one who would dare much, both of 
one who would love more—a chin gracefully moulded, implicative of the 
power of disseminating, as well as concentrating, strong affection. Her 
auburn hair gathered in unpretending, yet tremulous tresses, around her 
neck ; while her extreme fairness of complexion, tinged with the hues of 
the rose, and relieved by the softness of the lily, increased her charms. 

Her gestures and carriage bespoke grace ; her voice was soft, round, 

liquid in its utterance. The expression of her features, the current of 
her thoughts, and the tenor of her conversation, were perpetual proofs of 
purity of heart and serenity of soul. Accomplished in the elegancies of 
life, without aspiring to superiority in any—educated in the branches 
usually taught those of her station, and pronounced by her teachers and 
her many fondly-flattering friends, to be perfect therein, she yet knew 
she was deficient in many; gifted with a mind active in the pursuit, and 
retentive in the possession of knowledge, which, although immense for 
one of her years, she felt annoyed, if not sometimes mortified, to see 
greatly over-estimated—she went forth to grace the circles of life to 
which her position and age called her, as lovely an impersonation of 
beauty and excellence as fancy ever drew amid the bowers of an ideal 
world. Such was Emma Parr. 

The family had been on a summer visit to Kentucky, and were now 
returning to their home in Alabama. When they left L , the sun 
had been shining for two hours ; the keen, cold, elastic air of early morn 
was imperceptibly changing to the more luxurious breeze of the forenoon. 
In dashing along the highway, which was alternately bordered by gor- 
geous forests and rural mansions, to whose unimposing elegance the gar- 
dens, orchards and fields around gave tributary beauty, they saw the 
glittering of the dew-drops, and the flashing of the sunbeams through 
grove and on lawn, together with the waving of the branches, whose 
foliage autumn with her 1 many tints having touched, was each successive 
moment softly on the wings of the breeze, like snow-flakes in winter, 
descending to the earth ; above, the deep, calm, all-beauteous sky, encircled 
all things in an illimitable ocean of eternal purity. In unison with 
the world around, unnumbered birds, whose plumage vied with the 
foliage of the forests, leaping from tree to tree, skipping from hedge to 
hedge, with commingling notes, sung the vanished sweets of spring, the 
departed joys of summer, and the fading glories of autumn. 

They had that morning, and the evening previous, bidden adieu to 
many friends, and a few relatives, whom the daily intercourse of the past 
summer had much endeared to them ;—separation from whom, with the 
scenes around, called up thought, without the utterance thereof by any. 
As thus they travelled on through this enchanting region of country—en- 
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chanting from the unsurpassed beauty of its agricultural development, 
from the grandeur of its many untouched primitive groves, and from the 
matchless elegance of its mansions and gardens—they were joined, as 
had been anticipated, by another party, who, under circumstances similar 
to their own, were seeking their home in “ the sunny south.” This sec- 
ond party consisted of two females and a young gentleman, with their 
servants. The mother and her two children (for that was the relation 
they bore) rode in a large family carriage, in rear of which followed, on 
separate horses, the maid of the ladies and the servant of the gentleman. 
The gentleman and his sister, from time to time, to relieve the tedium of 
the journey, would exchange the carriage for the saddle, by assuming (pro 
tempore) proprietorship of the horses. 

Their mother was a mild, cheerful, sweet-countenanced lady, beyond 
middle life, and was in the weeds of recent widowhood. A subduing 
serenity spread over her features, convincing you that she had a heart, 
which, though deeply smitten with sorrow, yet was strengthened with a 
joy born not of earth. Her daughter was in her sixteenth year, and though 
grief had pressed heavily on her young bosom, and had brought many 
tears from her dark flashing eyes, yet, therefore, was her beauty not less 
apparent—it was like that of the spring verdure when sparkling in the 
dew-drops of early morn. She was spare, delicate, sylph-like in figure, 
dark hair clustered on her neck and bosom—her brow, slightly re- 
tracting, was placid as marble — her eyes, full-orbed, dark, and 
piercing, over which were traced faintly arched brows of jetty hue, 
beamed excessive kindness, and the elastic vigor of unripened thought— 
her nose was Grecian—her upper lip, mildly closing, touched the outer 
edge of the lower, thus concealing her small regular teeth—her chin, not 
very symmetrical in model, was relieved by vivid traces of sympathy— 
her neck was a section of Athenian statuary vivified. Her arms and 
hands, with her almost child-like fingers, corresponded with the delicacy 
of her figure. Her complexion was clear, pure, and intense in its fair- 
ness. Over her features quivered with an Aurora-Borealian rapidity the 
flushed expression of every passing emoticn. Her character, stil] in the 
rose-bud of existence, was marked by a keen appreciation of moral 
truth, by ardent sympathies, by a strong—almost wayward—zeal in the 
acquisition of intellectual attainments, and by an undivided confidence 
in those upon whom she relied for advancement in the mental and moral 
triumphs of life. Such, faintly sketched, is a portraiture of Sophia Rus- 
sell. Her brother, Hiram Russell, will be known to the reader in due 
time. 

The parties, after the salutations of the morning, fused into one; be- 
tween two of whom, from the glance of the eye, quick, full and repeated, 
from the smile and the blush, each Eden-born, accompanied by a leap- 
ing of the heart, was produced an undulation of feeling silently owned by 
all. Need it be said that from the young bosoms of Emma Parr and 
Hiram Russell, emanated these twilight gleams of affection. 

Favored by the bracing weather of mid-autumn, in a few days they 
arrived at the city of N , in which they proposed spending a week, 
ere they left for a still milder clime. 
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CHAPTEB Il. 


“ A mighty and a mingled throng, 
Were gathered in one spot ; 
The dwellers of a thousand homes.”—Hemans. 


Custom continued from year to year, what, in the earlier settlement of 
the country, the people, through paucity of numbers, and the dispersed 
locality of said numbers, had first substituted in lieu of the ecclesiastic 
structures of older communities. Camp-meetings had flourished up to 
the time mentioned, in the deep forests of many sections of the great 
West, i. e., the Mississippi valley, for half a century. Originally, the at- 
tendants and supporters thereof had been gathered from a vast surround- 
ing region; but as from year to year the country had become more and 
more populated by immigration and other causes, the territory, whose pop- 
ulation could supply the requisite numbers for such assemblies, was cor- 
respondingly diminished; and therefore, as late as 1836, few indeed 
were the neighborhoods, as they were called, in the older of the new 
States, that could not boast of having a camp-meeting during the season, 
which ranged from mid-summer to mid-autumn, the latter half being pre- 
ferred. 

In large cities, a periodic ambition to appear to the best possible ad- 
vantage, rules the theatre-going and opera-attending portion of the com- 
munity—an ambition not less active in its nature, and a zeal not less rest- 
less in its aspirations to prompt and sustain the frequenters of camp-meet- 
ings, amid the smiling plains and happy valleys of the gorgeous West. 
Youth in its buoyancy; beauty in its charms; wealth in its trappings ; 
poverty in its lowliness; age with its honors ; childhood with its mirth; 
the children of Ham in their bondage ; the descendants of Japheth in their 
freedom ; the votaries of fashion ; the devotees of Mammon ; the political 
aspirant ; each, and all in companionship with the follower of the Saviour, 
and with a fervour, although unsanctified, equally as potent, crowd in 
thronging thousands at these solemn scenes, The time consumed in 
holding these convocations, extends from four to five days, always includ- 
ing the Sabbath. Hospitality the most generous, embracing within the 
broad scope of its attention the poor and the rich, the bond and the 
free, reigns in undisputed sovereignty. The localities on which such as- 
semblies are beld, are always selected with regard to the three great 
essentials, physically speaking, of water, fuel and shade; water for man 
and beast—fuel, looking to the cutsine and comfort of all—shade (of trees) 
protective alike against the solar radiance of day and the dewy moisture 
of night. At a respectable distance from the camp-ground, but near 
enough for all practicable purposes, are to be found the vendors of pies 
and cakes; melons and apples; cigars and tobacco; cider and other 
drinks, (sometimes ;) and in most cases, these traders (?) are of Ethiopic 
origin, and possess (in certain States) very rarely the attributes (in law) 
of freemen. Camp-meeting times being considered by them, and acqui- 
esced in as such by the dominant race, as a kind of saturnalia, these Ethi- 
opic members of the community, on all such occasions exercise the privi- 
leges of thus retailing the minor edibles of the Jand. 

The camps (when spoken of separately they are called tents) are 
rudely constructed log cabins. Sometimes, though rarely, boards are 
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used in their fabrication, in which cases the luxury of a fire-place (one or 
more) is added. Those who live in the immediate vicinity of the 
camp-ground, such as he who owns the land on which the camps are 
built, seldom camp out, but on a more enlarged scale exercise the hospi- 
talities of the occasion to attending strangers, i. e., friends and acquaint- 
ances from a distance. 

Our friends remained in N— some eight or ten days, enjoying the feli- 
citations of many acquaintances in that charming little ‘‘ City of Rocks.” 
During that time they were invited to attend a camp-meeting, which 

jas to close that department of clerical Jabor for the season. Of course, 
with an invitation of that character, pressed with generous warmth, 
they complied. 

West from the city some five miles, a small stream, that had gathered 
its sparkling waters from hill-born fountains, fifteen and twenty miles off— 
all flashing and leaping in sunshine and shade, through plantation and 
grove—poured its crystal tribute into the waves of the Cumberland. 
The stream, for successive miles above its junction, was guarded by a 
range of hills, whose ever-shifting course corresponded with that of its 
own. Wherever, on the one side, these hills approached the stream, they 
formed tall perpendicular cliffs—the ouicrop of the limestone formation 
of the region—while on the other was spread out in smiling prostration, 
a level surface, from whose rich, loamy soil, if cleared of its aerial groves, 
grew the waving harvests of maize, or the broad leaved plants of tobac- 
co. In many places, if one gazed from its cliffs, he had before him, on 
the opposite side, broad deep forests, shrouding in solemn dimness the 
avenues below them : or by crossing the stream, he might long feast his 
eyes, by beholding in detail the members of these gorgeous groves, 
strong, towering and majestic; among which waved the mingling boughs 
of the graceful beech, the spreading maple, the bending elm, the gigan- 
tic poplar, and the monarchic oak ; while here and there, like sentinels, 
stood the ash in its elegance, the hickory in its grandeur. If his eyes 
turned to the stream, they might there behold innumerable branches, 
high in the air above, reaching the cpposite crags, robed in the long, 

waving drapery of many vines; garlanded and festooned in sweeping 
folds ; “forming inverted arches symmetrical in verdure, triumphal in di- 
mensions ; under which the glad waters would hasten to glide, and from 
which the birds would sing as from orchestras built by nature in nature’s 
temple, from which her musicians would pour forth the treasures of their 
wild melody. 

In such a grove, on the banks of this bright stream, near the highway, 
was the camp-ground, to which, on this occasion, flowed a stream of pop- 
ulation from the adjacent oe The camps formed a parallelogram, 
on the fourth side of which, facing inwards, was the pulpit. In front of 
the pulpit were rudely constructed seats for some five or six thousand. 
In the occupation of these seats, the soiling of garments was impossible, 
owing to quantities of fresh-cut straw scattered around. Above the seatr 
the beech, with its horizontal branches, the maple, with its clustering 
boughs, intercepted the golden gush of sunshine, causing a mellow light 
to fall below. In rear of the pulpit was the dismounting ground. Ve- 
hicles, from the most finished to the most simple, were there to be found ; 
but on horse-back it was that the masses, and much of the beauty and 
chivalry of the land, delighted to come. 
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It was the Sabbath morn—calm, clear, invigorating. An October sun, 
with its brightest radiations, gladdened the universe. Clouds there were 
none, The sky, in its everlasting serenity, met the earth in its autumnal 
beauty. As the day advanced, a softer, a celestializing influence dissemi- 
nated itself around; while, from time to time, a breeze, meek as the sigh 
of infancy, passed over the scene. The last chariot had roiled up—the 
last squadron of horse had assembled. Immediately in front of the pul- 
pit was spread in solemn decency the sacramental table. The opening 
hymn, in which a thousand voices joined, was sung. A fervid prayer was 
uttered by a minister. Another minister then arose. His age might have 
been sixty-five, and yet the vivacity of feature, the elasticity of gesture, 
and his freshness of color, seemed to reduce that estimate of his years. 
His carriage was erect; his long white hair was combed back, and made 
still more palpable an arching forehead, upon which large veins coursed. 
He had prominent eye-brows, beneath which rolled blue eyes, deep, large, 
clear—whose glance at will could read thought in others as rapid as ex- 
pression could shadow it forth in dim glimpses to the most gifted. A 
nose, Roman in configuration; a long, broad upper lip; a chin, running 
cape-like into space, completed the outlines of his features. His figure 
was tall, even spare, while his toilet was modest, neat, grave. His ex- 
pression of feature, and air of manner, convinced you that he was a man 
of rapid thought and action, and of invincibility of purpose; and yet 
there beamed kindness and goodness in all his acts. His text was—‘‘ Do 
ye this in remembrance of me.” His language was strong, polished, 
massy—his enunciation was clear, broad, rapid. His proem, like twi- 
light in the tropics, was brief; and, ere you were aware, the full tide of 
rhetoric splendor was around you. There was no glare, no corrusca- 
tions, no flashings, no gleamings; but the steady radiations of intellect, 
the pure emanations of thought, the undulations of an eloquence bold, 
lofty and divine. He painted the passion as the richest act of grace— 
the sublimest manifestation of love, that a universe could unfold! His 
thoughts came over the people, clothed in a drapery wove in heaven, and 
as he spoke, he appeared not less than a herald from the skies, an ambas- 
sador from the pavilion of the Most High,—uttering words of love ineffa- 
ble, of grace immortal, to the children of Adam. With a censer lit 
ircie an altar beyond the skies, he set on fire the hearts of all; and on 
their features played a rapture celestial—an expression beamed forth as if 
the joys of the upper sanctuary were gushing among them—a radiance 
beatific calmed and subdued the minis of all. The heart was full—the 
soul was overflowing in the unfathomed ocean of God’s love! 

The sacramental services closed, and Gideon Blackburn, the officia- 
ting minister, retired. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, the congregation re-assembled. 
The preliminary exercises were over, and the minister was taking his text, 
when the Deputy Sheriff ascended the steps of the pulpit, and arrested 
one who occupied aseat among the clergymen. In a few seconds, a run- 
ning, murmuring whisper, earnest, deep, impassioned, spread from seat to 
seat, from group to group of the assembled thousand. ‘‘ He did it,’’—is 
ittrue?”’ ‘Oh, horrid! Monster!” ‘“ When was it?’ ‘* What a de- 
mor!” ‘ He should be hung!” was to be heard everywhere. A ter- 
rific surge of feeling—a tide of excitement beyond the power of words to 
couvey—swayed and tossed the congregation. The clergyman whispered 
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to his brother clergy, and the next moment announced a suspension of 
the afternoon services. There were talkings and threatenings every- 
where. The Sheriff, as soon as the arrest was made, conducted the pris- 
oner rapidly to a vehicle, placed him in it, and told him to move at the 
peril of his life—that a whisper would be his death! While this was 
doing, every gentleman from the city prepared to hasten home. A cav- 
alceade of over one hundred, on horse-back, was formed to escort the ve- 
hicle into the city. The word was given, they dashed forward, and were 
in the public square in fifty minutes. 


GeoArLEE tit. 


“ Bring these blessings to a strict account ; 
Make fair deductions, see to what they ’mount; 
How much of other each is sure to cost ; 
How each for other oft is wholly lost”.—Porz 


IMMEDIATELY upon the arrival of the Sheriff with the prisoner, an ex- 
cited crowd gathered around the vehicle. A public meeting was voted, 
and instantly the people swarmed into the court house, with their feelings 
tossed as by a tempest, while the features of the middle-aged and older 
were marked by a determination emphatic and terrible. The court 
house was overflowing—masses crowding around the doors and windows. 
There was no loud talking ; not a word of vociferation ; but conversation 
in a low, deep, ominous manner, indicative of the intensest emotions. 
The Chairman, with the consent of the meeting, appointed a committee 
of vigilance and safety, consisting of twenty of the more prominent citi- 
zens of the city, who were to take charge of the prisoner, and submit, as 
soon as the meeting re-assembled, a projet of measures, to be adopted on 
this unusual occasion—this unanticipated event. The meeting then ad- 
journed until seven o’clock that night. 

The origin of this tornado of feeling, this convulsion of excitement, 
were the acts and movements of the prisoner during the last forty-eight 
hours. On Sunday morning (of the Camp-meeting) at break of day, were 
to be found placarded at the intersections of streets, in the market house, 
&c., printed hand-bills, violently denouncing negro slavery in all the then 
recent epithets of unripened fanaticism—calling on the slaves to assert 
their freedom, by any and all means,—and referring to the immortal () 
deeds of their brethren, less than half a century before, in the island of 
St. Domingo. Suspicion rested on the prisoner, at an early hour of that 
day. By meridian the proof was positive that he had had a hand in the 
dissemination of the hand-bills. Upon consultation of a number of the 
leading gentlemen of the city, the Deputy Sheriff was dispatched to the 
camp-ground, to arrest, at all hazards, the prisoner, and bring him to the 
city, for examination. 

The meeting re-convened at the appointed hour. The committee 
made their report of the facts of the case, together with a projet of meas- 
ures to be adopted. They also produced before the meeting several 
hand-bills, similar to those posted up, and copies of a newspaper, called 
the ‘‘ Emancipator,” all found in the possession of the prisoner. When 
their report, detailing the acts and the proof of these acts, was made, 
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and when the hand-bills and newspapers were shown to the crowd, the ex- 
citement became terrific beyond description. It was at once apparent that 
nothing short of the life of the prisoner could satisfy popular fury. To 
avert a catastrophe so awful, was at once the determination of a few, whose 
judgments were still clear, cool and collected, amid the scenes around them. 
This voice was for hanging, another for shooting, still another for burning, 
while confusion worse confounded reigned unchecked over the assembled 
thousands. The prisoner looked bereft of all hope, and as if death 
would be a relief to the scowling terrors around him. Two individuals, 
Mr. Fogg and Mr. Storms, clustered near and in rear of him, and whis- 
pered to him. A faint gleam of hope came over his features. 

“Get up quick—speak in favor of his being hung—burnt—anything, 
until you can get them to listen,” said Mr. Fogg to Mr. Storms; “ and 
then I’ll do what [ can for you,”—speaking to the prisoner—‘“‘they shan’t 
kill you, I’m here to stop that.” 

The gentleman spoken to, immediately launched out into a loud and 
fierce denunciation of the originators and instigators of Negro Abolition- 
ism, of every hue and cast; and having a voice strong and powerful, he 
by mere words for one hour held in check the indignation of the people. 
He was succeeded by another speaker in the same strain, who in turn 
was followed by another whose declamation was still more violent, and 
what was worse, he began to arouse the flagging fury of his auditors. 
As he closed, Mr. Fogg, the prisoner’s friend, arose. The crowd hushed 
into meekness. He spoke earnestly, yet calmly and patriotically—told 
the people the deep, ineradicable disgrace, the vital dishonour, of having 
the prisoner hung, burnt, or in any manner deprived of life without the forms 
oflaw. Up to this point the people had listened with deep interest to every 
word the speaker had uttered, when a few voices re-echoed the cry “ hang 
him,’—*‘ shoot him,”—‘* D—n him, kill him, somehow or other, he’s 
going to burn up the city.” These sparks took effect ; a conflagration of 
feeling again swept over the people, consuming all hopes of the prisoner’s 
escaping death by the mob. Mr. Fogg stooped and whispered in his 
ear: 

“* Don’t resist—go when I tell you—lI’ll be with you in ten seconds— 
at the peril of life itself, mind what I say—lI’ll save you—don’t resist :” 
He then spoke aloud to the Sheriff—* Take the villain to the jail, so that 
he may be hung at the right place.” Mr. Fogg then sprung out of the 
window, ran across the street to his office ; took off his hat, put on another, 
mashing it out of shape; undid his cravat; soiled his face with dust, (he 
was perspiring;) gathered a cowhide whip; rolled over two or three 
times in the street, (to soil his clothes,) and was again by the prisoner, in 
about a minute after he had left him. He spoke a word or two to him, then 
to the Sheriff. The jail was about three hundred yards off, and the greater 
part of the crowd was in motion, in advance of the Sheriff, for that place. 
But still a small dense mass clustered around the prisoner. In hurrying 
along, this mass was somewhat dispersed at the head of a street that led 
towards the river. It was now near eleven o’clock, the lamps were all 
out, and it was quite dark, a lantern or two glimmering here and there 
among the crowd. All at once the prisoner’s friend, Mr. Fogg, began to 
strike, mostly on the ground, but sometimes on him, with his whip. The 
Sheriff and the other two, who assisted him in conducting the prisoner, 
(one of whom was Mr. Storms, the first orator that night,) understood the 
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signal. The prisoner’s hat was violently seized, and another put on his 
head ; he was then adroitly separated from the midst of the crowd, and 
hurried rapidly down the street by Mr. Fogg, secretly towards the river. 
The Sheriff and his party conducted Storms as if he were the prisoner, 
towards the jail, Storms wearing that hat, which had been taken from 
the prisoner. This rescuing the real prisoner, and substituting Storms 
in his place was the work of an instant, and was done as if it were a piece 
of legerdemain. As the Sheriff neared the jail with Storms, that gentle- 
man fainted away, (pretendingly, though it looked like reality,) and was 
laid on the pavement, near a small garden, whose enclosure was about 
five feet high. ‘The mob began to crowd around in dense masses utter- 
ing imprecations of vengeance, and Mr. Storms was beginning to feel 
exceedingly uncomfortable, when some one in a shrill,withering voice, 
spoke : 

“Clear the track—I’ll bring him to—I’l] unfaint the fiend— 
I'l] wake him,” and the next second, a bucket of water was dripping and 
running from the face and bosom of that prostrate gentleman. Quick 
as thought he was up, over the garden fence and away. Pursuit was 
made by the crowd like a pack of young untrained hounds. Exaspera- 
tion and vociferation of every description mingled with their hot pur- 
suit, but all in vain, and as nobody knew where to go, or what todo, 
the crowd was scattered all over the city, and never re-formed. In 
five minutes Mr. Storms was in his chamber, got a different bat, and 
was with the debris of the mob, that was passing the streets in his part 
of the city. 

In the meantime, Mr. Fogg and the real prisoner had crossed the 
river in a skiff, and had halted near a small cottage. 

‘“* Now, sir; see what your infernal notions of abstract justice does; 
see how it works.” 

* Do you think I’ll ever get my books and clothes again ?” 

** What the devil do you want with any books now? .. Humph! You 
had better let books, clothes, and all go to grass before you ever venture 
back there again.” 

‘Tt will ruin me; they were Bibles belonging to —” 

“Well, you are the tallest fool I ever met. You have just escaped 
from being torn to pieces, burnt, hung, or something worse, and I’ve just 
saved your carcase at the expense of my life, and you begin to talk to 
me about a few paltry old books and clothes. Let them go to the devil, 
and thank God for it. Here, take this; its a couple of exes, ($10 bills;) 
it’s all I’ve got. No, here’s another V.; and you had better break for 
Ohio quicker than ever a horse-thief did for Texas, and then tell your 
miserable employers that a slaveholder saved your life at the risk of his 
own.” 

* Oh! I am thankful to the Lord !—these bloody-minded—” 

“Stop; not another word—not one whisper—not the glimpse of a 
thought against this community, or the gallows shall claim its own forth- 
with. Don’t you know what hellish work you’ve been engaged in? 
I say! to-morrow morning get in the stage, ten miles from here, and 
when you reach Louisville, cross the Ohio in ten minutes. Disobey 
at your peril; and remember, that you are the last scoundrel of your 
breed that I’ll ever utter a word to save, for all the gold of a thousand T'ap- 
pans.” 
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Mr. Fogg turned on his heel and left the discomforted emancipationist, 
who, it was supposed, reached his brethren by traveling as rapidly as 
criminals usually do. Mr. Fogg reached his chamber, and like a man 
who felt satisfied with himself, slept soundly until sunrise next morning. 

‘*] say, Fogg—get him over safe?’ That was a very ticklish ruse of 

ours,” said the Sheriff. 

“Oh, yes, the villain’s out of harm’s way. How did Storms ope- 
rate?” 

‘“ Admirable—just like a fox—he fairly possumed it ; and when he came 
too, he broke for his office like a black snake before a prairie fire. 
Storms was awful scared, though—why, his heart went like a bolting- 
chest. But what did you do with that lovely specimen of modern benev- 
olence ?” 

**Do? Why, what the devil could | do with him? He’s en route for 
home ; at least I ordered him, and if he don’t obey, you may take my 
scalp.” 

** Well, have you seen what the Press has made of this affair? Here, 
read it: I must go.’’ So saying, the Sheriff left Mr. Fogg reading the 
account of the developments of the previous evening, which was of the 
following tenor :— 


EXTRAORDINARY AND ASTOUNDING DEVELOPMENTS. 


In another column will be found the proceedings of one of the largest public 
meetings ever held in this city, which came off last evening at the Court House. 
The wretch, whose fiendish acts have given rise to these proceedings of our 
citizens, has, we are rejoiced to learn, escaped the merited vengeance of the 
community. We rejoice only as law-abiding citizens should rejoice. By rea- 
son of a defect in our Legislative enactments, there is no law for properly and 
effectually punishing such miscreants. We wish it, however, to be distinctly 
understood, both now and hereafter, that this community will not hold guiltless 
any prowling fiend who may undertake to incite an element of our social or- 
ganization to deeds of darkness and crime, at which humanity shudders. They 
shall and will be punished when they come among us, sowing broad-cast the 
effusions of their fanatical devilry ; and if there be no enacted law to meet such 
cases, there is one great law older and higher than any statute. Salus Respub- 
lice Suprema est ler. We fully believe that not one in a thousand of our brethren 
of the North, in any manner, sanction such outrageous and incendiary proceed- 
ings as this most miserable wretch has been guilty of in our midst. We shall 
again recur to this matter. 


After Mr, Fogg read the above, he felt very well satisfied. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 















A SURPRISE. 


(Concluded.) 


Axout nine o’clock the same evening I reached the Opera Comique, 
and quietly ensconced myself for awhile in a comfortable arm-chair in 
the orchestra. The second piece had just begun, and its metropolitan 
fame induced me to give it an attentive hearing. It was entitled Le 
Toreador ; the scene was laid in Spain, and the characters were drawn 
from low life. The plot was simple enough, and in Spain, I dare say, 
common enough. It was the case of a very pretty young woman, mar- 
ried to quite an old man, and who, not content with his good luck, had 
the unpardonable presumption to be after making love to all the fair 
women he met. ‘The discovery of this propensity by his wife, far from 
inflaming her jealousy, was hailed with secret pleasure, and by a shocking 
piece of casuistry, which, let us hope, only prevails in Spain, she consider- 
ed herself perfectly justified i in imitating her husband’s bad example, and 
in giving her affections to one of an ardent host of admirers, the Toreador 
in question, After a number of diverting but highly improper incidents, 
the curtain fell on the consummation of her hopes in a cunningly planned 
fiason with her lover. ‘The author may have had a sound moral in view, 
for all I know, and perhaps only meant to intimidate erring husbands 
from similar sins, by holding up to their astonished gaze all the dreadful 
risks they incurred ; but I must confess that it struck me, that the lyric 
stage of the F rench Republic still lagged considerably behind the moral 
progress of the age, and was hardly much in advance of the licentious 
days of the elder monarchy. The programme aside, the music of Le To- 
reador was delightful, and consisted of a series of those light and spark- 
ling airs which are eminently French, and which differ so widely from the 
deep melody of the Italian, and the elaborate science of the German 
schools. The heroine of the piece was a Madame Uga/da, who sung 
delightfully. Her execution -was wonderfully facile, and reminded me 
not unfrequently of the flexibility and incomparable finish of the match- 
less Persiant. She was vastly applauded, and I could not but admire 
the nice discrimination of the audience, for every skillfully executed 
feat was instantly detected, and rewarded. The tenor and baritone 
left nothing to be desired, and beside the excellence of their singing, their 
exquisite acting threw an additional charm over the performance. There 
is no such acting in the world as the French, and its highest merit is, 
that it is always “natural end no less graceful. 

At the end of the first act I looked round the house, and recognized, 
just opposite to me, in a loge premiere, my fair friend of the morning. 
Her tall, erect figure, her resolute but benevolent expression of face, and 
her air so full of English hauteur, caught my attention at once, and I 
then turned to contemplate the persons about her. Two ladies and a 
gentleman made up her company, but the distance was too considerable 
to scrutinize them minutely. Observing there was a fifth chair unoccu- 
pied, and doubtless meant for me, I picked up my hat and set off in quest 
of it. Adopting the pleasant usages of the French, my lady-friend allowed 
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me to take my seat without the formality of an introduction to her guests? 
and after exchanging a few remarks with her, I found myself at liberty 
to talk to my neighbors, or look round the sa//e, as best suited my taste. 
I was engaged in the latter, when the curtain rose for the last act of Le 
Toreador, and I turned all my attention to the denouement of the plot. 
I had plenty of opportunities, however, for glancing occasionally at the 
persons around me. There was nothing in the manners or appearance 
of the gentleman near me to attract my attention. He was rather elderly, 
dressed in black, and wore spectacles. His face was mild in expression, 
and I set him down as a good-for-nothing kind of a sort of man, and no 
more. The lady just before me seemed a very quiet, common-place 
dame, who sat very still, and behaved very nicely. Right before her, 
however, and by theside of my friend, was placed a lady whose person 
and manners had already drawn my attention. Her back was unluckily 
turned towards me, but this gave me a chance of seeing how well she was 
formed, and what a fine neck and fair skin she had. She was of good 
height, too, as far as I could make out. I did my best to get a glimpse 
of her face; but no—to my annoyance, she kept her eyes, to which she 
constantly held her lorgnette, intently fixed the whole time upon the stage. 
She seemed utterly wrapt up in the performance, and not a note of music, 
or a movement of the artistes, escaped her vigilant regard. She was evi- 
dently a connoisseur, for every now and then she would give low, but 
earnest expression of her delight. More than once she laid down her 
opera-glass, and applauded with a warmth that surprised me. ‘This in 
itself enlivened my interest in her, for I liked the frank and hearty man- 
ner in which she gave expression to her feelings. I have a propensity of 
this sort myself when in a theatre, and have often sacrificed a sense 
of dignity, rather than forego the lively utterance of my admiration. I 
always feel under a deep sentiment of obligation to an artiste who delights 
me, and it seems to me niggard and ungrateful to restrain its acknowledg- 
ment. This lady seemed of my way of thinking; for whenever she was 
touched by some delicate stroke of art, she applauded unhesitatingly, and 
as if she was totally unconscious of there being a soul near to observe or 
criticise her. There was a clue in this, I thought, to her disposition, and 
I felt sure, at once, that she was of an independent and decided turn of 
character, such as would express its emotions whenever it might be pro- 
perly done. I observed, also, that at any broad allusion in the play, when 
the men laughed, and the ladies showed consciousness, (which French 
ladies do so adroitly,) she sat perfectly unmoved, as though some unseemly 
missile had glanced past her; and this, I inferred, betokened chastity of 
mind, and crowned the symmetry of a beautiful feminine character. In 
this way I amused myself with all sorts of conceits about this charming 
unknown, whose face I was dying to see, but which no maneuvring of 
mine could effect. I almost wished that somebody behind would cry 
“ fire,” that I might, at least, catch one look, to compare with the notions 
I had been weaving. At last, down went the curtain, and up rose the 
house, and I believe everybody turned round in it but my incognita, upon 
whom my longing eyes steadily rested. I half suspected she did it on 
purpose, for my vanity forbade my inferring that it was mere indifference 
as to who else might be in the box behind her. At last, in despair, I 
proposed going over to Tortuni’s to take ices, as the night was warm, 
and, to my joy, it was accepted. 1 never moved, though, till she turned 
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round, and I only stood the more still for that, for a few minutes. Her 
face was not exactly handsome, and yet it was; for it had the beauty of 
expression. Her eyes were blue, and what a charm was in them! Heart 
and mind, sensibility and strength, all were there. She was a blonde—I 
remember that; but in trying to recall her, the eyes are the only features 
that come vividly back. I offered my arm to my lady of the box, who 
was joined bythe quiet damsel on the other side. ‘The gentleman in 
black, with spectacles, walked off quite complacently with the ‘ blue eyes.” 
How Ienvied him. After talking awhile about other matters, I asked 
my companion, in a tone of seeming unconcern—‘‘ Who are your 
friends?” ‘Oh, I will tell you that by-and-bye. What a hurry you are 
in!” was the provoking answer. 

** Well, you might as well introduce me at once,” I rejoined; “ it is 
awkward talking familiarly together without knowing each other.” 

‘* Why, one would hardly think so, for you seem very much at ease. 
But let me, without jesting, beg of you not to direct your attention to 
that lady,” looking towards the blonde, ‘‘ for she has a great repugnance 
to strangers, and if you talk much to her you will be sure to offend her.” 

I was glad to find I had a lever to work with, so I replied immediately : 
“Unless. you tell me who she is, [ will talk to her out of pique, and take 
the risk of offending her.” 

Then you will offend me.” 

“ That is a more serious matter, I grant you; but then what’s the use 
of this mystery,” I said, appealingly. “I want to know who is yon per- 
son? Not that it is of any great consequence, to be sure ; but—she is so 
like a friend of mine.” 

‘It is very shrewd in you, affecting indifference, but it is only because 
your curiosity is so evident, that I begin to fear Jetting you know anything 
about her.” 

By this time we had reached Torfonz’s, and began ascending to one of 
his beautiful saloons.—*‘ Well, at least, you may tell me who the sedate 
individual in black is,” I remarked, walking at her side. 

That is Meyerbeer, the celebrated composer.” 

“Bless me,” I exclaimed, quite startled, ‘‘is that Meyerbeer ? Well, for 
goodness sake, tell me who it is now resting on his arm. I promise not 
to address her a word if that is your condition ? 

‘‘ Promise, you will not speak to her first ?” 

*T do.” 

“Then it is Jenny Lind.” 

I was struck dumb with surprise, and I found it easy enough for a space 
therefore to keep my word. While the ices were coming I sat perfectly 
still alongside of Jenny, who was talking (in German) to Meyerbeer on 
the opposite side of the table. I don’t know what the great composer 
said to her, some kind wish, doubtless; but with charming frankness she 
offered him, of a sudden, her hand, which he shook right warmly. I be- 
gan to recover slowly from my 8 stupefaction, and to feel that in spite of 
my pledges, introduced or not, I should certainly be tempted to speak to 
her. My distrustful friend kept her gaze steadily on me, as if divining 
my intentions. I was just meditating how I should begin, when Jenny 
Lind, as if pleased with my reserve, turned round to me and said, “‘ do 
you see what a beautiful moon,” pointing out of the window we were 
sitting by. “Oh yes, most beautiful,” I answered, looking involuntarily in 
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her eyes, and thinking no more of the moon than if there had never been 
such a thing. Now what she said next, or what I replied, I have essay- 
ed in vain to remember, for I was so troubled, so spell-bound by the un- 
expectedness of this rencontre, that for a few moments my faculties were 
enchained, and I felt reduced toa somewhat mechanical state. But di- 
rectly after this, Meyerbeer objected to the night air, and we changed our 
quarters to another part of the room, and this time I was seated opposite 
to the Syren, with a full view of her face, and farther from her eyes.— 
We then began talking of Paris. 

“You must be delighted with this splendid capital, Mlle. Lind,” I said, 
‘* at this fine season of the year.” 

‘“* Yes, there are parts of it I like very well,” she remarked ; “ the gar- 
dens for instance, and the Place de la Concorde, and the Bois de Boulogne. 
These make all of Paris that I care anything about. I much prefer 
London.” 

‘Indeed !” I replied, somewhat surprised. ‘‘ But there is no com- 
parison between the two capitals in point of amusement. The French 
are so gay and the English so dull.” 

“ That may be, but | like the English character best; it is so true, so 
reliable.”” Her-countenance, as she uttered these simple words, as well 
as her emphasis, showed how much her heart was in them. 

‘‘ These traits are very desirable,’ I returned, ‘‘in our friends ; 
but when countries are concerned, I am willing to accept a substitute. 
The wit and heaviness of the French have more charms for strangers 
than all the honesty and heaviness of the English; and they themselves 
seem much of the same opinion; for how many of them give the prefer- 
ence to France over their own homes.” I could see that my remarks 
had no effect on Jenny Lind, for she shook her head, and clung evidently 
to her own opinions. 

Changing the subjeci, I said—‘* You knew a countryman of mine, 
Mile., I believe, in Sweden, Mr. C H——?’ ‘The American 
Minister ; oh, yes, I remember him very well. Then you are an Ameri- 
can ?”’ she asked, looking at me with more interest. I bowed in reply,— 
“IT hope you have quite made up your mind to pay us a visit one of those 
days, Mile. Lind, and I need hardly assure you, that your welcome would 
almost throw English enthusiasm into the shade.” 

“« What, have they heard of me all the way there?” she demanded, 
with no small incredulity. 

“Heard of you,” I repeated ; “ why, your portrait is to be seen in the 
window of every musical shop through the whole country, and the smallest 
anecdotes concerning you, professional or private, are copied at once 
from the English papers into ours, and are read everywhere with inte- 
rest.” 

My language seemed to afford her great pleasure, for the color came to 
her cheek, and she cast frequent looks of mingled surprise and satisfac- 
tion at the taciturn lady next to her, who turned out to be her dame de 
compagnie. 

**] have often felt a great desire,” she rejoined, with some emotion, 
**to visit America; but, then, the distance is so great, and the result so 
uncertain. The very reputation, you say, I have got, would be a draw- 
back, for they would expect so much more than I could perform. Be- 
sides, you must be, from all accounts,” she added, smiling, ‘‘ a strange 
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kind of people. How do I know but I might do some foolish thing or 
other, and then you might drive me off as you did Macready the other 
day? Pray, what ought [to think of all I hear?’ 

“It is a grave question you put to me, Mile. Lind,” I returned, ‘‘ and 
to which you can hardly expect impartial testimony. As a general re- 
mark, | would beg to caution you against the opinions of the upper 
classes of Europe. They look upon us naturally with prejudice, and are 
ready always to believe the worst. The Americans are not unlike the 
English in their serious traits, and resemble the French in their impulsive 
ones. But they are certainly superior in their acute judgment of men 
and things, and peculiar in the independent expression of their senti- 
ments. As to the unfortunate affair of Macready, that merely grew out of 
the folly of one set of partisans in trying to force their favorite upon another 
set, who had a different choice. But the worst might have been 
easily avoided, if the authorities had shown more vigor and sagacity.”’ 

“ Yes, by closing the Theatre at once,” she remarked, ‘ as is commonly 
done in Europe. To be candid, however, I have no fears of the kind, 
for I have heard what a scrupulous regard you have in America for 
our sex, and it is beyond question, one of the strongest features of 
your refinement, and clearest proof of high civilization.” 

“The panegyric is just, Mlle. Lind, for nowhere in Europe have I seen 
woman held in such chivalrous estimation, or treated with so much de- 
ference. There are reasons for this that belong to the different history 
and institutions of the two hemispheres. But to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion for yourself, Mile. Lind, there is only one mode, which I 
recommenda strongly ; come and judge for yourself.” 

“ Well, really, it is worth considering,” she said, with her eyes full of 
rumination. 

“ What crowds would flock to the Theatre,” I added. 

“The Theatre,” she repeated, abruptly ; ‘Oh, I should not go near it. 
I would like to travel and see the country, and perhaps might sing now 
and then at a concert.” 

‘‘ But why not appear on the stage,’ ’ T asked, in some wonder. 

** Because I have given it up,” she replied with strong emphasis. 

**Given it up,” Lechoed, ‘ ‘why that is impossible. Now, when after years 
of toil and resolute struggle, you have reached the goal of your lovely art, 
to abandon it—to give up your mission, as it were, and rob the world of all 
the pure enjoy ment it is in your power happily to afford it—why, this 
would be an abdication Mile. Lind, without parallel, and you could hard- 
ly expect to be forgiven for it.” The energy and involuntary earnestness 
of my remonstrances, had, I could perceive, no small effect. She attempt- 
ed no reply, but her cheek flushed, her eye wandered, and she seemed a 
prey to conflicting doubts and conjectures. 

We all rose at this moment to go. Whilst this conversation had gone 
on, my good natured friend gave me full swing, by chattering steadily with 
Meyerbeer.—As [ gave her my arm to descend, she said, “‘ you are getting 
on very fast there sir; let you alone for that ?” 

‘““ Never fear,” I answered; ‘‘ I remember the time when such a ren- 
contre would have thrown me into a flutter; but I am all adamant now.” 

“ Well, how strangely the wheel has turned,” rejoined my romance- 
loving friend. * How extraordin: ary the coincidences of to-night ! You 
must remember well the last time we were at Zortoni’s t together, now 
some nine years since.” 
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‘Yes, I remember all, and my mind still overruns with the memories, 
bitter and sweet, of that singular and exciting epoch.” We were now in 
the street, and approached the carriage to drive home, as none of us 
seemed much inclined to return to the theatre. We all of us turned 
round, however, to consult the wish of Jenny Lind, but she, with the 
delicacy of a well-bred person, was reluctant to impose her will on the 
rest. With great adroitness she gained her point, without seeming to 
have one. 

“I must return for my mantilla,” she said, quietly, ‘‘ which I left at 
the theatre. 

No sooner were we in our box again, than she appeared to forget 
everything but the stage. She looked round for her opera glass. It 
was gone, and she was in momentary despair. 

“Oh, pray, lend me yours,” she said, even before I had time to offer 
it; and once in her hand, in a moment it was at her eyes, and, alas! I 
saw no more of them till the piece was over. Once near its close, it was 
suggested to her that we had better go before the crowd. She slowly re- 
moved her glass, as though interrupted in a dream, and replied : 

*Oh no, I cannot go yet,” and then relapsed immediately into the 
same state of abstraction as before. 

* Just what I expected,” said her fond protectress, turning to me: 
‘* she is always so wrapped up in the opera, there’s no getting her away tll 
the very last moment.” 

I smiled as I contrasted this intense devotion to her art with the re- 
cent expression of her intention to abandon it. On observing as much 
to our mutual friend, she remarked: ‘ It is natural ske should ‘feel so at 
this moment, for she is worn out by fatigue. Besides, you are aware that 
her mind has latterly been much distracted by some private matters of a 
very painful’ nature. Whether she will persist in her late resolution, 
time alone can tell.” 

It was near midnight when the curtain fell, and Jenny Lind came back 
to the real world with regret. She was distressed it was all over, and | 
agreed with her; for both of us were enchanted with the remarkable skill 
of some delightful singer and actor, whose flexibility of voice and limb 
seemed equal and matchless. He pl ayed a clown’s part, and whilst his 
ubiquity covered the stage, his voice adjusted itself, with the same aston- 
ishing ease and flexibility, to all the exigencies of his ludicrous deline- 
ation. 

I bid this charming party good-night, as they entered their carriage at 
the door of the Opera, and le: aving them to the ample protection of their 
servants, M. Meyerbeer and I started off towards the Boulevards. Now 
that Jenny Lind was out of sight, I came back, almost for the first time, 
to the stirring consciousness, that I was in the society of the glorious 
successor and fellow-countryman of the immortal Mozart. Nothing I 
should have liked so well as to have dashed at random into an off-hand 
conversation on the modern school of music; for the remarks of this 
illustrious master would have been worth treasuring up. But time and 
place both forbid, and at the ae r of the street we p: arted, and, to my 
expression of deli sht at meeting him, he replied, by inviting me kindly 
to come and see him, which it was not likely I failed to do. 

As I strolled down the still animated Boulevards, sparkling in the mid- 
night moon, I mused pleasantly over the adventures of the night. It 
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was good fortune enough to know Meyerbeer, but how estimate such a 
prize as the acquaintance of the peerless Jenny Lind! What a privilege 
it is to approach men and women of genius; to me, there is no excite- 
ment, so pure and stimulating, at all comparable to it. Bedimmed by 
faults and disfigured by vices though they may be, still I have never, 
whatever my regret, felt my veneration diminish for those precious gifts, 
which God has imparted to the children of genius, the elite of earth, for 
some especial and mysterious mission. In the case of Jenny Lind, hap- 
pily, to our admiration of the astonishing and brilliant qualities of the 
artiste, is added our respect for the rare private virtues of the woman. 
Happy and admirable creature! as she wanders from land to land, the 
note of welcome is only drowned in the hum of enthusiasm which fol- 
lows her. 

To the triumphs of the stage succeed the homage of society ; but, 
amid this accumulation of honor—this deep and general recognition of 
her genius and worth, Jenny Lind remains calm, unaffected, gentle. 
Her mind lives far away in a region of serene and lofty meditation, while 
her heart obeys the soft whisperings of the celestial being that inhabits 
there—the angel Charity ! 


THE JESUIT; 
OR THE AMOURS OF CAPT. EFFINGHAM AND THE LADY ZARIFA. 


ACT II. 


Scene 1V.—Cabin of the ship. Awcaupe, Gonsaxes, Prerect, Lieut. 
Trowsripee, and Orverty. All laughing and drinking. 


Alcalde. Very good, senhor! very good! Capt. Effingham a bache- 
lor, and never gallant the ladies, Eh? 

Trowbridge. Never sir, upon my honor, I assure you ! 

Prefect, (tipsy.) Ha!ha!ha! To-night you'll get a broadside from 
them, and if the Lady Zarifa—( Trowbridge—Zarifa.) (Enter Effing- 
ham—aside, Zarifa)—be there, your captain will surrender at the first 
fire! she’s such a beauty, sir ! [ They all drink and talk. 

Effingham, (aside.) I surely heard the word Zarifa. (To Orderly.) 
Keep the monk a close prisoner in the cabin until a lady comes on 
board; then obey her orders; if he attempts escape put bim under 
guard; hand him this note, and come to me at the Commandante’s 
house at eleven. (Jo Alcalde.) Your pardon, gentlemen. Signor Al- 
calde, are you ready, sir? With pleasure we now wait your invitation ; 
our boats are manned: what say you? Shall we go? 

Alc, We wait your pleasure, sir; but where’s our friend, the monk ? 
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Pref. Yes! where’s Morales? 

Effing. Morales !—oh! our ruminating friend, the monk! Egad, 
he’s quite delighted with our ship; a moment since I left him with the 
guaner ; now, no doubt, he’s with the chaplain! Apropos—gentlemen, 
(rubbing his hands laughingly,) how relish you a joke? Suppose we 
leave the priest behind awhile? He’ll follow in my boat, and meet us 
at the Commandante’s; our tars are sorry chaps; he’ll help to mend 
their manners. 

Alc., (nudging the Prefect—both laugh.) A capital idea! I like it 
much! What say you, gvod Prefect ? 

Pref. With all my heart; I’ve no objection. Gentlemen, I think 
the joke’s a good one! It is, at least, a Christian virtue to leave the 
priest where he can do most good. 

Effing. Come, gentlemen, our friend’s now in the armory—a glass of 
wine, and then we'll go ashore, (Goes down, and drinks.) Signor Ab- 
calde, and you, sir, our better acquaintance, 

Pref., (tipsy.) Capt. Effingham—(staggering)—a thousand thanks, 
a thousand thanks, sir! I'll drink to you, sir—your vessel, and your 

allant seamen, and to an honorable peace between us. 

Effing., (calls.) On deck!—Now, gentlemen, all’s ready. 

[ Exeunt all but Orderly. Orderly locks the door. 


Enter Moraes. 


Morales, (looking around.) Gone! (Orderly locks the other door.) 
\Zo Orderly.) Where’s your captain, sir?—the Prefect, and the 
Alcalde ? 

Orderly. On deck, sir! The captain bade me show you thro’ the 
cabin ; here’s a state-room at your service, sir. 

Morales, (A state-room at my scrvice; the fellow’s drunk.) Say to 
your captain, Morales waits him in the cabin. 

Ord., (goes to the table, and brings him a note.) From Capt. Effing- 
ham, sir! ; 

Morales, (agitated—reads :) ‘‘On my return I will explain this seem- 
ing violation of the flag under which you visited my ship; until further 
orders you must remain my prisoner. Erringuam.” Prisoner! what 
can this mean? This is Zarifa’s work !—an hour’s detention, and all is 
lost! ’Tis a damned plot to murder me! I must act instantly! but 
how ? Bribe this fellow? (laughing over the note.) (To Orderly.) Come 
here, come hither, friend! You understand this joke? It’s capital! I 
your prisoner! Eh? What countryman are you, my brave fellow ? 

Ord. A Pole. 

Morales. A Pole! a most gallant and noble race of men; full of 
generosity and valor. You understand this? (Jo Orderly.) This isa 
joke of your captain’s ; he’s a jovial fellow; a noble-hearted sailor; and 
likes a joke, I see. Is it not so? 

Ord. Sometimes, when in the humor ; but this is not a joke! 

Morales, (aside.) My curses on your head. Yes, it is; but by’r 
Lady! you seem to take this joke in earnest! I must ashore this in- 
stant, (offers a purse.) Here, take this, and let me forth. You're of 
our Holy Mother Church ? 

Ord. Iam; but not a traitor! 
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Morales. Pshaw! ’tis a mere joke, I assure you! What have I done, 
thus to be held a prisoner? It’s a joke, my friend ; a test of your fideli- 
ty; take this—(hands a crucifix)—'tis from our Lady San Lorenza; ’tis 
sure protection ’gainst all harm. 

Ord. ‘Then keep it; for by your fears you seem to need it ; a thou- 
sand charms can’t tempt a Pole from duty ! 

Morales, (walks up and down in great agitation—muttering, and 
comes forward.) My curses on these villains! By violence only can I 
free myself! ’tis my last resort! Were she within the convent walls— 
then all were safe! (pauses.) I must to the town instantly, lest they 
should meet, and all be lost! (pawses.) I'll force a passage to the deck ; 
swim to the shore ; and—(goes up to the Orderly.) Give way! or by all 
saints and holy angels, thy soul I'll send to hell! Unbolt your door, 
and let me pass, or instantly I’ll plunge this dagger—(lifting his arm)— 
to your heart! 

ZLurifa, (enters, and snatches the dagger from him—crying)—Hold ! 

Morales, (turning towards her.) Zarifa! 

Zar. You see how faithfully I've kept my promise, sir. Within 
there ! . 

Enter Two Marines armed—they both advance. 


Morales. You have, madam; but ’twill avail you nothing ; my plans, 
since now you try to measure them, are far beyond a woman’s penetra- 
tion; this trick avails you nothing, tho’ seemingly so well conceived ; 
had you, some five years since, been as ripe in artifice as now you are, 
you might have saved yourself a world of wretchedness, past and to 
come; nay! you might have s aved your honor! your mother had never 
broke her heart! your father’s hoary head had been spared the grave! 
your friends and kindred ne’er had blushed to hear your name ! 

Zar. Monster! thou liest! in thy teeth, thou liest! What matchless 
impudence stares in thy guilty face! Oh! I can bear thy scorn and 
menace now, thou fell destroyer of my peace and fortune, and smile at 
thy impotency! The hour of retribution is at hand! The snares thy 
Jesuit arts have rye to work my ruin, are all discovered! the ser- 
pent’s coil is palsied, and his jaws are fangless ! Thou art my prisoner! 
I stand on board the ship of one who soon will be my husband and 
avenger. 

Morales. Fnough! enongh! What is your errand, madam? What 
would you here ? 

Zar., (indignantly.) What would I here? Shame on thee, Jesuit! 
Thou hast no heart, and therefore canst not guess! My child, my 
jewels, my father’s will, and other things of value, were, by your vile 
machinations, sent to the convent, under pretence of safety. I came to 
seek them here; refuse me, and ere an hour be passed, repentance 
comes too late; ere that elapse you’li face to face meet Effingham ! 

Morales. Ere yet that hour be passed, thy paramour, le st I go forth, 
will be a corpse! (Zarifa—aside—A corpse! no! no ) A corpse, I 
said, (zronically.) ‘The serpent’s coil is not yet paralyzed, nor are his 
Jaws as fangless as you deem! Lady! would you have your child and 
jewels? Bid then your guards my liberty restore, and I'll write an order 
for their safe delivery. [Goes to the table, and writes. 
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Zar, (To Orderly.) You'll let Morales forth !—( Aside to Orderly.)— 


An hour hence ! 

Morales. This—(hands Zarifa a note)—will restore your son and 
jewels, madam! [ Zar. takes the note, and exit. 

Morales, (To Orderly.) What’s the hour ? 

Ord. Ten! 

Morales, (aside.) Eleven, twelve; enough for vengeance and for victo- 
ry! (Looks at his finger ring.) My stars! Ithank ye! Without this dia- 
mond ring that paper is 


Re-enter ZaRiFA. 


Zar., (To Morales.) I did forget; without thy ring, this—(shows the 
note)—would avail me nothing. 

Morales, (aside.) Confusion! (Gives her a ring.) 

Zar, Not this; your signet ring. 

Morales, (aside.) Now all is lost, I fear. (Gives her another.) 

[Exit Zarifa. 
Foiled by a woman; confusion! not a moment must be lost! (Zo Or- 
derly.) Come hither, friend !—I honor your fidelity to your commander ! 
you are a brave and noble soldier; accept, then, for my rudeness to 
you, this present; (hands him a purse.) You did refuse it as a bribe ; 
you cannot, as a gift, in token of my admiration; and let me pass im- 
mediately ! 

Ord., (declines.) 

Morales, (pointing to the door.) The lady bade you let me forth; 
wherefore attempt to stay me? 

Ord. The lady’s orders were “ an hour hence.” 

Morales, (agitated.) I must, this instant, tothe town! Business of 
moment needs my presence there; your captain’s life’s in danger! so let 
me forth, or by the (Goes up to the Orderly.) 

Ord., (putting him aside.) No more of this sir! Nor threat, nor 
bribe can move me; until the hour is up you shall not go. 

Morales, (in perfect furor.) Death and damnation ! how shall I es- 
cape? He's armed ; the sentinels are on the deck ; my life and fortune 
hang upon a single hour! this hand once fastened on his throat—would 
strangle him. It is my only hope! (Goes to the Orderly, seizes him, 
dashes him to the ground, and escapes to the deck.) 


Ord. On deck, there! Fire! (musket heard.) 


ACT III. 
Scene I.—Outside the Convent. 
Enter Terence and two Saitons in disguise. 


Terence. Now, thin, mv boys, let’s reconnoitre, (looks round ;) there 
lies the inemy ; and—and here we are, ready to storm or boord, just as 
the darlins plase. Take your places there, (pointing to the side ;) Come 
here. (they come forward.) Softly now, did ye notice a couple of black- 
ooking divils talking wid a praste at the corner, as ye came up? 
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Both. Yis, sir. 

Ter. We’ll have throuble wid that same. I know all about it. Ye’ll 
stand firenow? Ye’il fight like-—eh ?—(zods,) and come off victorious. 
T’o be sure ye will—give us your fists. Now thin, for yer insthructions. 
Whin I have captured the prisoners, you’l] take them undher convoy, and 
wait for me at the garden gate below. Hush—lI hear footsteps! Fall 


back ! 


Enter Zarira and INDIAN. 


Zar. (to Terence.) Send this instantly to Capt. Effingham—he’s at 
the Commandante’s house—remember do not fail to put it into his hands, 
on peril of your life. Wait my return, (rings the bell,) If any person 
enters here, follow and ask for me. [ Goes in. 

Ter. (to the men.) Come forward. Did ye hear that? 

Men, What? 

Ter. Niver mind, it’s a speck of war—as they call it—(to one of the 
men.) As fast as yer legs can carry ye, go to Don Garcia’s house, hand 
this to the Orderly, and till him give it to his Captain instantly. March! 
Be the powers this manwuvre takes from me command one-third of me 
brigade—nivir mind—divil a bit, if they take the other. I'll be a man 
beside myself, an have two lift anyhow. Softly—the divils are coming! 

[ Retires. 


Enter Gonsaues and Bravos. 


Gonsalcs. (Terence listens.) Your comrades are at the Fandango 
room? What three men were those we passed just now? 

Both. Morales’ spies, we take it. 

Gon. ’Tis well—the more the better. You'll follow me into th 
vent. Zarifa goes not hence to-night. You'll guard the gate, 
attempt be made at rescue, ring the alarm—and, (rings the bell,) 
rings the bell.) 

Ter. This is what he calls sacret instructions, I take it. Och! what 
a divil of a plague is it whin a pretty girl and a Jarge fortune mate in the 
same person; even the old Friar himself can’t help having a hand in the 
business. Come, we'll follow suit; I have the password now! it’s Mo- 
rales | [ Exit. 


Scene I].—Interior of the Convent.—Lady kneeling at a Crucifix ; soft 


music plays. 
Enter Gonsautes and Bravos, Terence and Companions. 


Gonsales. (Lady rises.) We crave your pardon, sister Ravena, for 
this unseasoned visit; we would speak a word covering the Lady Zarifa 
and her child, (they come forward.) They go not forth to-night. 

Lady Ravena. Not forth! A moment since she gave me written or- 
ders from Morales, and brought his signet ring. She will be here this in- 
stant. 

Gon. Morales’ signet ring? and written order! When, how, where 
did she get it? (pause.) It must beso! Morales was detained on board 
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the ship; it has been forced from him; but there’s not a moment to be 
lost! These men will guard the gate in case of danger—in the mean 
time (pyause.)— 

Ter. (aside.) More sacret instructions, It’s meself that will be a 

blockhead if I don’t outflank the inemy in the twinkling of a broom- 
stick. ] 
—Take this; when she comes I will insist on her detention, and (gives a 
bortle to the lady,) a drop mixed with some cordial will in a moment 
throw her into sleep. ’Tis from our friend Morales, whose life and for- 
tune hang upon her being here until to-morrow—’tis safe—’twill do no 
harm—but give half a dozen drops—remember, ’tis safe—and Morales 
says it must be done. [Goes down. 


Ter. Divil a dhrop shall she take. 


Enter Zanira, Inptan, and Cuitp 


Zar. (curtseying to the lady.) Gonsales here! and, (aside,) good 
heavens ! what mean these monsters 2 

Ter. (to Zarifa.) Softly, be aisy, it’s all right! but don’t dhrink a 
dhrop! (takes the boy and passes him out with the Indian.) 

Gon. Your pardon, lady. Morales begged me to see the convent 
guarded ; the sailors from the ship are in the town to-night, and fearing 
rudeness to our pious sisters here, bade me request—nay ! did command— 
you go not forth ! 

Zar. (with much emotion, turning to the lady.) You have his order, 
madam, and the ring ; they are my passports, sir; I leave immediately. 

Going. 

Gon. (staying her.) You cannot pass the threshold till to-morrow. 
Guards, look to the gate, and see that none pass or enter on peril of your 
lives. [ Exit. 

Zar. (laying hold of him.) Stay! in God’s name I charge you stay ! 
Be not accessory to a piece of villainy which will bring down the wrath 
of heaven upon this sacred house. Let me go forth, I charge you ; let me 
go forth! (he throws her off.) Oh! help me, help me, ( faints.) 

Lady Ravena, (rings the bell—enter servant.) Some cordial, instantly. 
(Enter servant with cordial—Lady gives a glass to Zarifa.) (Still 
aints.) 

Ter. Waita bit, if ye plase, ma’m, she’ll come to, and thin we’ll take 
a dhrop all round, if ye’ve no objections. Hadn't ye better be whisper- 
ing an ave, now, maybe an she’ll come to all the sooner for it. Take a 
dhrink, lads, (to the Bravos, who drink.) (Aside,) Two dead at a swallow! 
that’s what I call thrating the company handsomely, (Zarifa recovers.) 

Lady R. Now hand the cup—come, take a little cordial. 

Ter. (shakes his head, and makes signs to Zarifa,) (to Lady Ravena,) 
Hadn't ye better wait a bit, madam, if ye plase ? 

Lady R. Oh! no, ‘twill give her repose—’twill quiet her! (Bravos 
asleep—fall down—Lady screams.) 

Ter. Och! the divil! What's the mather there? Be me throth, 
will give repose indade! and to my mind (taking the bell in his hand,) 
it’s the very kind of dhrink your ladyship would find very convanient just 
now, if ye’d be after winking at the dirty thricks of ye! Bowlt the door 
there, (to the sailor.) 
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Zar. Where amI? Where’s that monster, Gonsales? (7ises and 
comes forth.) My child! where is he? (to Terence.) Who are these? 
(points to the fallen guards.) (Turning to the Lady.) What means this 
violence, madam? Let me go forth this instant, or, ere an hour elapse, 
my husband shall lay this convent in a heap of ruins! (¢o Terence.) My 
child! Where is he? 

Ter. Och! be aisy on that score! safe enough, madam! gone to your 
house ; they went out of port before the action comminced! There lies 
the killed and wounded, the spoils of war! And now if you plase, (0d- 
sequiously bowing to the Lacy Ravena,) we'll be afther wishing you a 
very good night! the coast is clare, madam ; so let’s weigh anchor, if ye 
plase, and out to sae ! 

Zar, I'ly instantly, and bring my child to me at the Commandante’s 
I must, this instant, find out Effingham ! His life’s in danger! away ! 

[ Exit. 

Ter. Silence! (to the old Lady, who looks at the Crucifiz,) or you'll 
have a Tipperary boy among the young folks up stairs! Good night, 
ma’m, and help yerself to a dhrop of the cordial. [ Exit. 


Scene I1I.—Hall of the Commandante— Tables, Chairs, Wine, Cigars, 
Sc., Fe. 


CoMMANDANTE and an Orricer seated at the Table. 


Enter Aucaupe, Prerect, Carr. Errincuam, Lizut. Trowsripee, 
and the CuaPuLain. 


Commandante. Most welcome, gentlemen ! 

Alcalde. Senhor! I have the honor to present our gallant friends, the 
noble Capt. Effingham, Lieut. Trowbridge, and the worthy Chaplain, the 
Rev. Mr. Easy! (they exchange salutations.) 

Comm. (rises and bows.) Our good Alcalde has informed you, Capt, 
Effingham, of our reverses at Monterey, and of the armistice ‘tween our 
armies ; trusting that it will be followed by a lasting peace, we gladly 
avail ourselves of the occasion to offer you and your ship’s company the 
hospitalities of ‘Timulté. So, gentlemen, again we bid you hearty wel- 
come, 

Effingham. We thank you, sir, and do most cordially accept your in- 
vitation. ‘I'he armistice is, I trust, but the prelude to a lasting and an 
honorable peace. 

All. (Murmurs of approbaticn.) 

Comm. lt was a hard-fought battle, gentlemen ; both armies gathered 
laurels on the field—tho’ yours, (I grieve to say,) bore off the palm. 
Your General, “ Rough-and-Ready,” Captain Effingham, is both brave 
and fortunate. Has he been long in the service, sir ? 

Effing. The annals of our country, sir, hath not a brighter name in- 
scribed upon its pages. In war, always victorious and humane; in coun- 
cil, wise; in action, energy personified. Elements which have arrested 
or destroyed other armies, had no terror for him; alike indomitable, whe- 
ther opposed to the armies of England and her savage allies, in the then 
wilderness of the North; or, with the subtle enemies of our race, the 
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savage Seminoles, in the morasses of the South. He has taught his army 
to fight, in fire, as well as in the pent up city or on the open “battle field. 
His experience of nearly half a century in the service and defence of his 
country, has enabled him to show to his brother-soldiers how much, of 
what is deemed formidable, may be defied by resolution. He is, senhor, 
ihe most perfect example of that bold spirit of courage, which has been 
so valiantly emulated, and now constitutes the proudest boast of the ser- 
vice, and the country he so eminently adorns ! 

Comm. (and the Mexicans bow in acknowledgment.) Capt. Effingham, 
and gentlemen, will you do me the honor of taking wine? we’ll drink, 
sir, your gallant General’s health!—but where’s our friend, Morales ? 
Come, gentlemen, some wine. (they go down and talk.) 


Morates enters suddenly, agitated, and his arm tied up. 






Comm. (to Morales.) Morales! wounded and pale! What accident’s 
befallen you ? 

Morales. Nothing !—that is—I was insulted on board the ship—was 
held a prisoner, and in my attempt to escape, was fired at. I swam to 
the shore. There is a plot against my life and fortune. 

Comm. A plot! insulted! fired at! It shall be instantly resented. 

Morales, (with great emotion.) No! no! not now !—at the fandango, 
where our guests attend to-night, be good enough to keep aloof awhile. 
1 will attend and meet the insulter face to face. It was perhaps a—you 
will oblige me, good senhor, and say not where I am. [ Exit. 

Comm. (goes down.) Your pardon, gentlemen, come sirs, let’s drink 
a toast! ( fills glasses and rises.) Here's to peace, fortune, and the la- 
dies ! 

Effing. With all my heart, good senhor, and may the lesson which 
this war imparts to both nations engaged in it, render its repetition un- 
necessary. (Al/ drink.) 

Prefect, (laughingly.) Very good! excellent, Capt. Effingham! very 
excellent, sir. That’s the way your wars do always end; you, (¢ipsy,) 
you—do go at it in earnest, and when you do, it is done! 

Alcalde. Come, gentlemen, my toast. Here’s to our abseut friend, 
(nudging Effingham,) Morales. Ha! ha! it was a capital joke! Eh, 
Prefect? 

Effing. Signor Commandante, allow me to explain. (Comm. nods as- 
sent.) We left our friend Morales a prisoner on board the ship, at the 
request of some fair lady, who wishes there to meet him. He’s of a gay 
and gallant turn of mind, and ’tis some intrigue, some fancy, without 
doubt, and so we left our friend to have his téte-a-téte alone. 

Comm. (aside.) This is most strange! what lady can it be? Zarifa! 

Effing. (Zarifa, again!) 

Comm. Our friend’s ashore, and though his temper is somewhat ruf- 
fled, ’twill all blow over at our merry meeting. Apropos—most Rev. sir, 
we hold a grand fandango dance in honor of our Lady San Loreaza! be- 
ware our ladies, gentlemen ; their eyes are piercing ; the passage to your 
heart ungu: irded, they'll storm the citadel—yardarm and yardarm. Eh, 
gentlemen? Come, gentlemen, let’s wine, and then we’ll breathe the 
fragrance of the orange and the myrtle groves; ’tis but a step from thence 
to the fandango. [Goes down. 
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Enter Orperty—hands a note to the CAPTAIN. 



















Effing. (reads.) ‘ Morales seeks your life! I have not time to tell 
you more. Be on your guard. I’li meet you ere an hour elapse. Be- 
ware Morales! Zara.” Zarifa!! (40 Orderly.) Who gave you this ? 
No matter! The monk’s ashore; at the dance to-night, keep your eyes 
close upon him, (pauses.) Let the boat’s crew be in waiting, and ready at 
a moment’s notice. [Goes down— Orderly Exit. 
Comm. Cigars, gentlemen, and now let’s to the orange grove. 
| Exeunt omnes. 


Scene I[V.—As Scene 2d—Act 1st—dark. 





Enter Terence, with young Errinauam by the hand. 
trunk on his back. 


INDIAN, with 


Ter. Och! throth an here we are at last! It’s mighty sorry I am, that 
the owld convint didn’t standa sage! It’s a pretty opportunity I’ve lost 
for promotion! Now if I had only captured a couple of the nuns—the 
prettiest of them | mane—never mind !—the divil!—havn’t I found me 
owld swateheart Biddy, and isn’t she on some accounts, by her own 
showing, as good as any two of thim same vargins? (To the Indian,) 
Dhrop your cargo, Lieut., and dhrop alongside of the young Captain 
here, whilst I reconnoitre the field ! 

[Goes out, Indian sits down on the trunk with the child. 






















Re-enter Terence—beckoning to the Indian. 





Up wid ye! (Indian stares,) weigh your anchor, sir!—the divil a bit 
does he understand at all! (goes up to him, and puts himself in an erect 
posture.) Now, thin, attintion! March! (Jndian moves forward.) 

[| Exeunt. 


Scene V.—A Room—Biddy dressing her child, one child sitting on 
the floor. 


Biddy, (solus.) Sure ana claner pair of childher was niver sane, tho’ 
it’s their own mother that says it! Throth an if me dare Tirence should 
be long wid the Captain now! This counthryman of mine, who talks to 
me about Tirence, bothers m2 a great dale, does he; faith an it’s meself 
that would be after taking him for that same Tirence himself if he didn’t 
tell me he knew him so well; sure, an he said too, if the praste was so- 
ber to-night | should be Misthress O’ Dougherty, and slape wid an officer. 
Och, an if it’s all thrue now! and the dare childher an me misthriss and 
meself, wid our husbands, our officers an all, (faints.) Och, holy vargin, 
support !—(loud knocking without— Biddy hides the children, and goes to 
the door— Terence enters with the child, and the Indian with the trunk.) 

Ter. (pointing to the child.) Here’s the prize! (Biddy takes it.) No 
you don’t! Oh,no! catch a tar giving up his prize, (puts him on his 
Shoulder.) Isn’t he a feather in my cap, eh? A few more of the sort 
and we’d have acompany of light infantry to show the blackguard ma- 
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rines their duty. Here, put him in the dock and rig him for sarvice; he 
goes to sae to-night. (Biddy takes him.) (Waggishly.) Attintion, honey ! 
Your misthriss will be here soon. You're all coming to the fandango, 
where Mr. Tirence O’Dougherty will display his shillelah and dance wid 
the ladies! Till me now, (looks at the boy.) Och! be me sow/l an it wag 
a point blank shot, that of Capt. Effingham’s. Till me now, (to Biddy,) 
look me in the face; are the witnesses of the wakeness you had a slight 
touch of in Florida, as much like Tirence O’Dougherty, their ancisthor , 
as this young gintlem: in is like me master, Captain Effingham? (pause,) 
(Biddy nods. ) I thought as much. Now, thin, I’m off to me duty, and 
we'll meet again at the fandango. lExeunt omnes. 


Scene VI.— Fandango dance by the Mexicans at the bottom of the stage. 
Groups of figures in a recumbent position, playing dice, &§c. 


Avcaupe, Prerect, Errincuam and Lieutenant, coming forward. 


Effing. Seahor Alcalde, you spend your nights most merrily in this 
genial clime of yours; your ladies, sir, are as lively as the larks. 

Alcalde, (tipsily.) Yes, Captain, yes! and as soaring, too! a merry 
life and ashort one! that’s our motto! Your great philosopher, Frank- 
lin, is little heeded by our ladies or their gallants. With us life’s but a 
bagatelle ! All sunshine, sir, and the longest i is soon over. But let’s to 
the Commandante and our friends ; we'll find him where the soldier’s ever 
found. 

Effing. (taking his arm.) With the— 

Ale alde, E xactly so—the ladies, (They turn to go down.) 

Effing. (to the Indian, who enters with young Effingham.) Whose 
child is this? (takes him in his arms, looks earnestly and gazes on his mi- 
niature.) A noble little fellow, senhor Alcalde !—but come, let’s join our 
friends. [ Goes down. 


Enter Zanira, in black mantilla over her bridal dress—kisses her child. 


Zar. (looks around.) Not yet arrived! (makes signs to the Indian.) 
Gone! ol no, impossible! Why doI tremble thus?) Why beats my 
heart about its chamber as though it songht escape? Surely he loves me 
still! (pauses.) He must have got my aote, and yet, not here! but gone! 
Oh, how dreadful this suspense? An hour ago I fondly dreamed ed 
years of misery were at an end; the fountain of my grief dried up; 
future full of love and joy was waiting me. I stood, methought, Lo 
the threshold of a new existence. The tears of sorrow, tears which 
these five long years have coursed my cheeks, I’d count as pearls, did 
he still but love me! But now, alas! all seems dark again. (pause.) 
(agitated.) And—(paftse.) Alas!I know not what to think. (takes the 
child and kisses him—kneels.) 


Lnter Morares and Bravos, who go down. 


Ha! Morales here! my heart misgives me! the ashy paleness of his 
face bodes desperation! He’s come, oh! herrid thought, to murder Ef 
fingham !—perhaps ’tis done already ! I must this instant seek him, and 
if he falls, then let his grave be mine, (puts @ miniature on the child's 
neck—goes down afler Morales.) 
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Enter Terence, in satlor’s dress. 


Ter. Now, thin, in thrue man-of-war style, P’ll inthroduce Mr. Tir- 
ence O’ Dougherty to Misthress O’ Dougherty that is to be, provided I can 
find her, (Jooks around—Biddy enters.) Och! an here she is! (ogles 
her, and goes up to her.) Give us yer fist! (Biddy stares.) Don’t you 
know me? Is’t a man-of-war’s-man you’re shy of? Didn’t [till ye, you 
should see your owld swateheart ? (pulls off his moustache.) Look at me. 

Biddy, (fainting, fal/s into his arms.) Och! blessed be the Holy 
Vargin! it’s me own swate— {| Her children get under her mantle. 

Ter. Be the pow’rs! she’s surrindered at the first fire! (looks in her 
face.) Anda very dacent prize it is, too! 

Biddy, (reviving.) Sure, an’ you’re Tirence now! och! it’s— 

(To the children.) Is it there ye are? Come to your father, you 
young bog throtters! Oh! ye young spalpeens! (70 Biddy—pointing 
to the boys.) It’s all right, is it? (Biddy nods.) It’s the fortune of war ; 
it’s an Jrishman’s luck, barring it’s twice usual quantity. (Looks 
around.) Och! the divil! here comes me Captin! it’s time to weigh 
anchor ; so we'll be off! (Zo Biddy.) We'll take a walk, honey, and 


thrate the childher. [| Exeunt among the crowd. 



















Errincuam, Lieut. Trowsrinae, and Orperty, come forward. 









Efing. You saw Morales in earnest conversation with a brace of vil- 
lains, did you say? 

Trew. I did, sir. I saw their hands clench on their daggers, as he 
spoke to them ; ‘he looked a perfect demon, and bade them follow en his 


heels. 












Effing. The Commandante, Senhor Garcia, where’s he? 

Trow. Buta moment since he left Morales, and fell in conversation 
with a lady in a black mantilla. 

Eifing. Are the men at their posts? ‘They are not suspected of be- 
ing on the watch? are they ? 

Trow. Theyre ready, sir! The Orderly has one of my pistols 
All’s right! 

FE ‘fing. This is a most mysterious business! I cannot fathom it. 
Zarifa must be he re—(pauses.) (Indian comes forward with the child.) 
Ah! here’s my little midshipman again ; come here, my gallant little fel- 
low ; (takes him in his arms.) What’s this? (Sees the miniature— 
much affected.) Can it be possible? (Morales and his bravos advance 
towards him.) Yes! the mystery is explained! (Aisses the child.) Your 
name, my child? (Morales and his assassins ruth on— Orderly and 
Sis. seize the Bravos—Morales lifts his dagger to strike Effingham.) 

Zar., (rushes in and seizes the dagger, and falls into E fingham’s 
arms. Hold! monster! ’tis Effingham, my husband ! (Orderly dis- 
charges a pistol—Morales falls.) 

Effing. Great God! (gazing on Zarifa.) It is, it is Zarifa! (Zarifa 
fainting in Effingham’s arms—turns to Morales, who is dying, and ez- 
‘claims, ) Villain! thou art defeated! (At the sound of the pistol, the 
whole company come around the dying Morales.) 

Ale. Morales dying! What has happened? Go call the friar, Gon- 
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sales. (Gonsales comes up, kneels, and holds the cross to him. Morales, 
in much agony, endeavors to knecl—all the Mexicans kneeling, Morales 
raises himse/f, and kneels to Zarifa—draws a package from his breast ; 
gazes on the cross again, and faints. Previous to his death a solemn dirge 
is heard in the distance. Zarifa recovers.) 

Morales. (reviving.) She,—she is not—gone—not dead,—(gives the 
package.) This will secure your fortune to you. Take it, Zarifa—for- 
give, and let me die in peace. | Dies. 
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JOHN McKEON, 


John McKeon is the eldest son of Captain James McKeon, whose he- 
roism in defence of Fort Niagara i]lumines a bright page in the history of 
our last war with Britain. The patriot father, exiled by misrule, in that 
signal achievement partly avenged the wrongs of his native land, yielded 
a rich return to his adopted country for the asylum it had afforded him, 
and earned a renown which sheds undying lustre upon his name. 

The subject of this memoir, a native of the State of New-York, en- 
tered Columbia College, in the City of New-York, and graduated with 
the highest honors, at an early age. He then commenced a course of 
legal study, under the supervision of the Hon. John L. Mason, one of 
the present Associate Justices of the Superior Court, which he pursued 
with indefatigable industry, until his admission to the bar. 

The death of his father, near the close of his collegiate course, and 
a serious failure of his health whilst pursuing his subsequent studies, sub- 
jected his youthful mind to trials which served to test its strength, and to 
fit him for the arduous but honorable career which lay before him. An 
extended sojourn in a southern climate, rendered necessary by his physi- 
cal condition, though it interrupted the regular progress of his studies, 
enlarged the sphere ‘of his association with men, and his opportunities of 
observing and appreciating human character in the various phases which 
are wrought upon it by difference in condition and circumstances. 

From the commencement of his collegiate course his taste had led him 
to the study of histdry, biography, political economy, and other subjects 
connected with the science of government. In a word, whilst directing 
his attention for the purposes of his future support and individual interest 
in life, to the study of law, in its application to private transactions, a 
loftier pursuit seemed ever before him—tempting to the acquisition of 
skill in that higher jurisprudence, whose office it is to control the action 
of society, and to establish upon sure and enduring basis the prosperity 
and the rights of nations. 

His return from the South in renovated health, and with this tendency, 
ripened by study, happened to coincide with a condition of public affairs 
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well calculated to draw him into public life. The illustrious and iron- 
willed Tennessean, then at the helm of the government, was engaged in 
an arduous struggle with the gigantic money power which had grown up 
in our midst. Whether the will of the people, spoken through their suf- 
frazes, and resolutely sustained by their Democratic President, or the 
corrupt and corrupting intrigues of the United States Bank, should ob- 
tain the ascendancy, was the question at issue. The son of an Irish 
patriot could not pause to reflect which side he should pursue, or well 
abstain from participating in the conflict. ‘The same ardent temper which 
made the father an exile and a hero, under the pressure of opportunity, 
forced the son into the arena of party strife, as a champion of the right, 
and a foe to the domination of associated wea!th. 

It did not lessen his incentives to assuming this course that General 
Jackson had taken the initiative in the establishment of free trade doc- 
trines, by recommending important reductions of our import duties ; nor 
that he was denounced as self-willed, arbitrary, indiscreet and deficient 
in knowledge of the arts of government. In his favor of the free trade 
policy, Mr. McKeon saw a just perception of the common weal, which 
refuted the latter charge, whilst the rest served but to express the keen 
sense of his power ¢ and efficiency as a ruler, felt by those against whose 
abuses his measures were so energetically directed. 

It was at such a moment, in 1831, when the Democratic party needed 
available talent, that Mr. McKeon, then quite a young man, commenced 
his political career. In that year he wrote the Address of the Young 
Men’s Democratic Committee at Tammany Hall. This address defend- 
ed the administration and policy of General Jackson, with so much 
ability as lo attract general attention, and the author was immediately 
thereafter elected one of the representatives of the City of New-York, 
in the Legislature of the State. In 1832 he took his seat as a member. 
His first speech was on a subject in relation to which he entertained pe- 
culiar predilections. During the commencement of the session he had 
been a silent observer, taking no part in the discussions of the House, 
but promptly rose to make a feeling and forcible reply to an attack m: ade, 
during an.incidenatal debate, on the officers and men of the war of 1812 
In this he ably defended the policy of that measure, and the patriotism of 
those who had borne the heat of the contest in the battle-field and on the 
ocean. 

He was appointed one of the members of the Judiciary Committee, 
and was constant in his attention to the duties it imposed. In the course 
of debate on the subject of increasing the salaries of the Judges, Mr. 
McKeon took a distinguished part, and eloquently advocated the 
measure. 

It was during this session that a resolution was introduced to instruct 
the senators from New-York to vote against the Bank of the United 
States, 

On that subject a division was growing up in the Democratic party. 
In the City of New-York an opinion prevailed, that sach an institution 
was necessary for the commercial interests of the country. The dele- 
gates from the city, then consisting of ten, were equally divided on the 
vote of instructions, but Mr. McKeon was found among those opposing 
the bank. 

In i832, Mr. McKeon gave his first vote for President. It was given 
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Un 


for Andrew Jackson and Martin Van Buren, the nominees of the De- 
mocracy of the Union. 

He was elected again to the Legislature of the State, for tie Session 
of 1833. It became manifest that he was likely to occupy a prominent 
position. Congress had met under very exciting circumstances. ‘The 
Conventions of South Carolina, under the oppressions of the then exist- 
ing tariff Jaws, had proclaimed the doctrines of nullification, setting at 
defiance the laws of the United States for the collection of the Revenue. 
The President had issued his proclamation, in which he had expressed 
his determination that the laws should be enforced. In that document 
were doctrines which might be easily perverted, to sustain the opinion of 
the Federal party, as to the organization and powers of the General Gov- 
ernment. ‘This state paper, eloquently and powerfully written, was sub- 
scribed in the name of the most popular man the country had known 
since the time of Washington. The popular feeling of the country was 
in favor of the President who had avowed that the Union should be pre- 
served. ‘To avoid running counter tothe particular impulses which were 
upholding the President—judiciously to discriminate between the Fede- 
ral and Democratic tendency of the propositions he advanced—and to 
trace distinctly the line which the Democratic faith prescribed, was a de- 
licate task ; yet it was accomplished by Mr. McKeon with signal success. 
He stated the true history of the organization of the General Govern- 


His argument was, that not the people of the whole Union, but 


ment. 
He avowed 


the States, in their separate capacity, made the compact. 
his support of the doctrines of the famous Virginia and Kentucky resolu- 
1798, but denied that they authorized the doctrines of nullifica- 


tion of 
His appeal to the support of the Union is extremely appropriate at 


tion. 


the present time. 
Durirg this session he introduced a bill to tax certain property, owned 


by companies known as the Holland Land Company, and the Pultney 
Estate. The owners being non-residents of the state escaped taxation. 
Men of great wealth, also, to avoid taxation, in the state of New-York, 
had taken up their residence in other states. ‘The doctrine advocated 
by Mr. McKeon was, that property should be taxed wherever it received 
protection. It was after a severe struggle, but with the bill ably sus- 
tained by the Hon. John C. Spencer, Jate Secretary of War, under Presi- 
dent Tyler, that he succeeded in passing the measure. 

In the fall of 1833, he was alone of his colleagues again elected, with- 
out opposition, to the Assembly of the State. It was then that the vio- 
lence of the opposition to Andrew Jackson may be said to have reached 
its height. This was more immediately occasioned by the removal of the 
deposits of public money from the Bank of the United States. His 
opponents charged him not only with violation of the charter of the bank, 
but of the Constitution. To such a degree was the excitement carried, 
that a vote of censure was passed by the Senate, That vote, however, 
has since been expunged from its Journals. 

The Bank of the United States had, during its struggle with the gov- 
ernment, extended its discounts, granting facilities of all kinds to every 
person who in the least degree could affect public opinion. Representa- 
tives of the people, and editors of newspapers, were then peculiar favo- 
rites. As the election of General Jackson, in 1832, had settled the ques- 
tion, that the bank could not be re-incorporated—that its days were num- 
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bered—it commenced a system of contraction. It endeavored to force a 
continuance of its existence, by pressure on the commercial community, 
and thereby occasioned a panic. Af such a crisis, it became necessary 
to sustain the President in a measure which it was manifest had become 
necessary, to prevent the bank from using the people’s money against 
themselves. 

On the Sth January, 1834, the anniversary of the battle of New- 
Orleans, Mr. McKeon introduced resolutions, instructing our senators to 
vote avainst the restoration of the public moneys to the bank—reiterating 
the voice of the state against the existence of the Bank of the United 
States. The vote of the House of Assembly stood (18 in the affirmative 
to9 in the negative. Such an expression of a great State operated power- 
fully tosustain the administration, and to decrease the influence of the 
bank in Congress. These resolutions were adopted by the Senate of the 
State of New-York, having encountered, however, the strenuous opposi- 
tion of the Hon. William H. Seward, now the Whig Senator in the 
United States Senate, from the State of New-York. 

President Jackson had, during his administration, opposed a_ bill 
adopted through the influence of Mr. C lay, to dispose of the proceeds of 
the public lands. Mr. McKeon c arried throuch the Assembly of the 
State of New-York resolutions sustaining the President in his veto, in 
opposition to Mr. Clay’s bill. 

During that session he made a speech in favor of the abolition of capi- 
tal punishment. His argument on the subject was deemed one of the 
most masterly efforts ever made in the House. It occupied its attention 
the greater portion of three days—in the course of which he displayed 
great research, adducing the statistics of criminal juris prudence, and the 
opinions of the greatest minds, to demonstrate the impolicy of the mea- 
sure. 

During this session, as well as the preceding, he was industriously en- 
gaged in attending to the many legislative enactments required by the 
city of New-Y ork. The various religious and charitable societies of the 
city owe him much for his attention to their interests. He sustained the 
amendments of the Constitution of the State, giving the election of Mayor 
of the city to the people. By this amendment, Cornelius W. Lawrence 
was elected the first Mayor, thus securing a great triumph for the De- 
mocratic party, as great efforts were made to defeat him, for the purpose 
of showing the opposition of New-York to the President’s measures. 

Mr. McKeon also introduced, before the close of the session, a resolu- 
tion for the appointment of a committee to inquire and report at the suc- 
ceeding session of the Legislature what improvements could be made in 
the system ofeducation in the State. He was not a member the succeed- 
ing session of the Legislature, having inthe meantime been elected to the 
Congress of the United States. No report was made on the subject, but 
we have reason to believe that he contemplated the establishment of 
schools which should occupy wpemren between the Common Schools 
and the Colleges, in the manner of the Free Academy at present estab- 
lished. He proposed that the system of education in these schools should 
afford to the a hanical arts all the advantages which science affords to 
the various trades. It is perhaps to be regretied that Mr. McKeon was 
hot permitted to mature and secure the adoption of the measures he then 
proposed in favor of education. 
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In December, 1835, he took his seat as a member of the 24th Con- 
gress. The session in which he commenced his congressional career 
was marked by events peculiarly interesting. Our foreign relations 
attracted much of the attention of the people, inasmuch as France had 
refused to pay an indemnity which had been promised under a treaty ne- 
gotiated between France and the United States, by Mr. Rives, the Ameri- 
The cause of this refusal was imputed to certain expres- 





can minister. 
sions used by the President in relation to the indemnity. It was an- 
nounced that France was increasing her naval force for the purpose of in- 
vading our coast. The President was anxieus to obtain for our citizens 
the amount conceded to be due to them. He recommended large and 
speedy appropriations for the increase of the navy and the fortification of 
our sea-board. He also recommended reprisals on French property if 
France shouid delay the payment of her debt. In these propositions he 
was sustained by Mr. McKeon, whose first address to the House was in 
behalf of an increase of the naval force. On this subject, however, the 
better judgment of the French Government prevailed, and the payment 
Was made. 

As the Presidential election in 1836 was then approac hing, every effort 
was made by an untiring opposition to defeat the nominees of the Demo- 
cratic party. The p icy of the opposition was to nominate sectional 
candidates the most likely to obtain the suffrage of certain portions of the 
Union. Judge White, of Tennessee, the friend and supporter of General 
Jackson, was looked to as the candidate who would unite the South and 
Southwest, whilst General Harrison, of Ohio, would secure the support of 
the Western, Northern and Eastern sections of the Union. Mr. Calhoun 
and bis friends were likely to support Judge White. Against these can- 
didates the Democracy presented Mr. Van Buren. In Congress the 
struggle was to present such issues as would destroy the election of the 
Democratic candidate. The Abolitionists were incessant in their appli- 
cations, and in presenting pe titions on the subj ect of sli very. On this 
question a committee of the House was ap pointed, of which Mr. Pinckney, 
of South Carolina, was Chairman. Mr. McKeon voted for this commit- 
tee, and that the petitions be siinale to them to report specifically. 
The committee re ported resolutions to the effect—that Congress pos- 
sessed no constitutional authority to interfere in any way with slavery in 
any of the United States; that Congress ought not to interfere with 
slavery in the District of Columbia. Mr. McKeon, with the entire 
New-York delegation, voted for these resolutions. It should be remem- 
bered that John Quincy Adams declined to vote en the resolution in re- 
lation to the District of Columbia. Mr. Abbot Lawrence, the present 
American Minister to London, voted against this resolution. The effort 
made at this session to reject petitions, Mr. McKeon strenuously op- 
posed. The Committee allude d to, reported a resolution that all petitions 
on the subject of slavery should be received, but without being printed 
or referred, should be laid on the table. Mr. McKeon vated with the 
Democratic members in its favor. The object of the agitation in the 
North was to create a false issue on the right of petition. That of the 
South on the subject, was to create the impression that the Northern 
Democr 1cV Was untrue to its constitutional duty to the Union. 

Another important subject which then occupied the attention of Con- 
gress, was the distribution of the surplus moneys belonging to the United 
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States. The public debt of the Union had been discharged, and between 
thirty and forty millions of dollars remained in the public treasury. The 
opposition claimed that this money should be divided among the States. 
A large portion of the Democratic party was disposed to adopt the same 
idea, and it became manifest that on this question serious difficulties were 
to be apprehended. Mr. McKeon, with all his energy, opposed — dis- 
tribution. He proposed to expe nd the surplus in increasing our } Navy, 
in building our fortifications, or in any manner which would be consis- 
tent with our duties under the Constitution. He contended that the 
rates of duties should be reduced so as to bring the taxes within the 
limits of the wants of the General Government. ‘That any distribution of 
the surplus fund would be changing the whole design of the federal com- 
pact, and would end in distracting the business operations of the coun- 
try. An ultra supporter of free trade principles, he saw nothing but in- 
jury and injustice in the distribution scheme, and as a statesman, great 
violence to the principles of a confederated government. He voted uni- 
formly on every proposition to reduce the tariff, insisting that it was ty- 
ranny to exact money for mere distribution. His appeals i in behalf of the 
interests of the laboring classes against the domination of the manufac- 
turing and moneyed power, were unheeded. On the final passage of the 
bill he stood in the small minority of 38 in a House elected with a large 
Democratic majority, and of which James K. Polk had been elected 
Speaker. But five members in the Senate were found to refuse their 
sanction to the measure. ‘This vote tested severely the republican prin- 
ciples of the Democratic representatives. ‘The minority stands before 
the country as steadfast adherents in the hour of trial to the inflexible 
doctrines of republicanism. The position taken by this minority has 
been unqualifiedly approved by the Democracy, and is now regarded as a 
cardinal prince iple i in the Democratic faith. 

Another question connected with the revenue presented itself, which 
Mr. McKeon strenuously advocated. The treasury department had issued 
a circular, directing that nothing but gold and silver coin should be re- 
ceived in payment of public |: inde, Speculation had become rife through 
means of the paper currency issued by the banking institutions of the 
country. It was apparent that the public lands would be transferred to 
those who could obtain the favor of the banks. In the course of time 
the government would have parted with a great portion of the public do- 
main, and have held nothing but the promises of payment of the worthless 
banks of the country. T his measure of the administration was defe sated, 
and Mr. McKeon again stood in the minority. 

Arkansas and Mic higan applic -d for admission into the Union. To the 
former State it was op posed, that slavery was tolerated within its limits ; 
and to the latter that in framing the Constitution, and the electoral laws 
under its provisions, aliens had been permitted to vote. This brought 
down on the new State all the federal wrath. Mr. McKeon insisted that 
under the Constitution and the ordinance organizing the Northwestern 
Territory, Michigan had a right to say who should be voters. It was 
during this debate that a personal allusion having been made to the ex- 
ercise of the political power of the adopted citizens of New-York, he 
nobly vindicated their right to the protection of the government, and sus- 
tained the policy of a liberal system of naturalization. 

A resolution having been offered by Mr. Cambreleng, of the City of 
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New-York, to enquire into the expediency of abolishing the practice of 
granting protection to seamen, the subject was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, of which Mr. McKeon was a member. He made a 
very elaborate report on the propriety cf repealing all laws on the subject. 
This report entered into a history of the legislation and dip!omacy on this 
question, and asserts that our character as an independent nation re- 
quired that we should repeal the laws inflicting this burden on our sai- 
lors. It assumes the position that the ocean is open to all; that it isa 
floating portion of the territory of the country; that the deck of a ship 
is as sacred from intrusion as a house on land; that the flag of our 
Union should be the protection of all who sail beneath it. 

No determinate action was taken by Congress on this subject, and this 
matter still remains, a grievance to our sailors and a discredit to our na- 
tional dignity. 

To the City of New-York, Mr. McKeon was a zealous and faithful re- 
presentative. He advocated a measure of relief which was demanded by 
its merchants, to the extent of several millions, from a fire which de- 
stroyed a large portion of the business part of the city. 

He also successfully advocated a bill regulating pilotage, whereby the 
safe conducting of vessels into the port of New- York, was opened to the 
pilots of New-Jersey. His object was to abridge the monopoly enjoyed 
by the New-York pilots under the laws of the State, and by competition 
between them and those of New-Jersey, to increase the facilities to be af- 
forded vessels entering the port. ‘This measure has been of incalculable 
advantage to the navigating interests of the country. He also obtained 
large appropriations for buoys and light-houses to increase the security of 
the n: avigation of the harbor of New-York. 

After his return from Congress, he received a vote of thanks from the 
Chamber of Commerce, and also from the Marine Insurance companies, 
for his labors in behalf of the interests of the city. In 1838 he was pre- 
sented with a magnificent silver vase by his fellow-citizens, as a token of 
their regard for a faithful pablic servant. 

Under the administration of Mr. Van Buren, the Sub-Treasury, which 
had been recommended by him, immediately caused a division in the De- 
mocratic party in the State of New-York. The Conservatives, under the 
lead of Senator Talmadge, rallied into opposition, but Mr. McKeon stood 
firm in support of the great question of a separation of the government 
from the banking institutions of the country. 

In the election of 1840, he was re-elected to Congress, and took his 
seat as a member of the 27th Session. When a general gloom over- 
spread the prosperity of the Democratic party during the administration 
of Mr. Van Buren, he was still animated with the hope of the eventual 
triumph of the principles of the republican faith. 

On the nomination of Mr. Van Buren for re-election, he was active in 
support of the principles with which his name was connected, as the no- 
minee of the Democratic party. The political canvass, however, resulted in 
the election of Harrison and Tyler. An extra session of C ongress was held 
in May, 1841. General Harrison had departed this life, leaving the office 
of President in the hands of the Vice-Preside ont, John Tyler. After the 
re-organization of the House, Mr. Wise, of Virginia, proposed a resolu- 
tion to appoint the usual committee to wait on the President and inform 
him that the house was ready to proceed to business. Mr. McKeon moved 
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to amend the resolution, by striking out the word ‘‘ President,” and insert- 
ing “ Vice-President, now exercising the office of President.” Mr. McKeon 
argued that under the Constitution, Mr. Tyler was not President, but 
merely Vice-President executing the duties of President. He wished 
the point settled for future observance, as a precedent was then to be es- 
tablished. The House refused to sustain his amendment, but before the 
27th Congress closed, the majority would gladly have acquiesced in the 
proposition. ‘The same amendment was moved in the Senate, but was 
there also rejected. It had the support, however, among others, of Allen, 
of Ohio, Benton, of Missouri, and Silas Wright, of New-York. 

It was at this period, that Mr. Clay, considering the period a pro- 
pitious one for his object, took occasion to present his measures concern- 
ing the public policy. His purpose was to create a Bank of the United 
States, to increase the Tariff, and to distribute the proceeds of the sales 
of the Public lands. In the Senate there was a majority favorable to 
these views. In the House, the election of Mr. White, of Kentucky, as 
Speaker, was evidence that Mr. Clay had a majority in that branch of 
Congress. 

The first proceeding contemplated, was a repeal of the Sub-Treasury 
law, and to provide a substitute in a Bank of the United States. The 
currency ques stion in the Senate was referred to a committee of which 
Mr. Clay was Chairman, and the Democratic members were Senators 
Wright, of New- York, and King, of Alabama. A similar committee in 
the House consisted of John Sergeant, of cae een, as Chairman, 
and among its members, the democrats were McKay, ef North Carolina, 
McKeon, of New- York, and Rhett, of South Carolina. This committee, 
at that period, was the most important in the House. It is apart of the 
political history of the country, that various efforts were made to create 
some fiscal agent, which should take the place of the Bank of the United 
States. A scheme, with the title of ‘ A Bill to incorporate the subsceri- 
bers to the Fiscal Bank of the United States,’ was presented to the 
House. On this question, Mr. McKeon made a long argument, to show 
the inexpediency of any such institution—that its action would be a viola- 
tion of the Constitution, and unhesitatingly proclaimed that, as the sup- 
porters of the measure proposed it as a substitute for the Sub-Treasury, 
the Democracy of the country would insist on its repeal whenever they 
obtained the power to effect it. He opposed the various schemes which 
were proposed to supersede the Sub-Treasury, and institute in its stead 
a bank under the control of the government, insisting that it had not the 
power, and ought not to interfere with the currency and business opera- 
tions of the country. 

During this session, Mr. McKeon thoroughly discussed the policy o f 
the tariff Jaws, avowing his preference for direct taxation, and the great 
principles of free trade. He opposed and voted against the tariff bill 
passed by that Congress. In one of his speeches on this subject, he ex- 
pressed his sentiments in the following language :— 

Can I hesitate to continue this war on the restrictive system, when 
I feel confident that it commits injustice on one portion of my fellow-ciu- 
zens to enrich another? Can I hesitate to emnirace that principle of 
freedom of industry which, no less than the principle of freedom of con- 
science and of the press, should be enshrined in the innermost recesses 
of the American heart? Ought we to pause when, in the spirit of the 
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Christian faith under a liberal system, we can cherish good will on earth 
towards all men? No, sir;no. The spirit of the age cries aloud against 
the continuance of a barbarous system; the nature of our institutions re- 
bel against it; the interests of our whole country, the wants of our gov- 
ernment, all, all unite in throwing off restrictions from the industry of the 
nation. ‘he hour of emancipation is at hand for the industry of the 
country. A deep change has been wrought upon the mind of the nation, 
and the revolution in public sentiment will soon produce its results.” 
Mr. McKeon concluded his remarks by declaring, that “ the lofty battle- 
ments behind which privilege and monopoly had so long secured the 
plunder wrung from the people, would sooner or later be razed to the 
ground.” 

~ As a part of the policy of the Whig administration, the Committee of 
Commerce, sustained by the then Secretary of State, Mr. Webster, re- 
ported resolutions directing the President to make known to the Gov- 
ernments of Denmark, Sweden, the Hanseatic Republics, Prussia, Aus- 
tria and Russia, the intention of the United States to terminate such 
commercial treaties then in force, as contracted to allow the respective 
parties to import on equal terms as regards duties and tonnage, each into 
the ports of the other, goods other than those of the growth or manu- 
facture of the nation in whose vessels the same were carried. They were 
known as our Reciprocity Treaties. Mr. McKeon oppused these resolu- 
tions, and sustained the doctrine set forth in the resolution of the Com- 
mittee of Commerce in 1822, in favor of the principles of free commerce. 
In the House the resolutions were laid on the table. 

We have since seen the views entertained by Mr. McKeon on the 
subject of free trade, confirmed by the extension of public opinion, and 
the action of Great Britain in the repeal of her impost duties. 

Lord Ashburton had during this administration arrived at Washington, 
for the purpose of arranging such questions of dispute as were then ex- 
isting between the United States and Great Britain. Mr. Webster and 
the British Envoy settled the terms of a treaty, which was opposed by Mr. 
Benton, Mr. Allen, and others in the Senate. When the question came 
before the House on the appropriations necessary to carry out the treaty, 
Mr. McKeon denounced the treaty in terms of severe censure. That it 
occasioned an entangling alliance by its provisions in relation to the co- 
operation of the fleets of the United States with those of Great Britain 
on the coast of Africa, involved us in unnecessary expenditure, obtained 
exemption for the American flag from violation on the high seas by pur- 
chase, admitted an obligation to bind ourselves to execute our own laws, 
and placed the honor of our flag in the custody of officers of British cruis- 
ers. He animadverted on the British doctrine of an assumed right under 
suspicious circumstances to visit all vessels on the high seas. In the 
course of his argument he upheld the position taken by General Cass at 
Paris, against the Quintuple treaty, and insisted that it was the duty of 
the United States not to submit to any interpol: ation by Great Britain on 
the great International Code, but to maintain at all hazards the unre- 
stricted freedom of the seas. 

The Canadian revolution had, during the administration of Mr. V 
Buren, caused great agitation in ‘the State of New-York. Persons under 
British authority had crossed the Ni wwara river, destroyed the steamboat 
Caroline, lying on the American side, and deprived those on board of 
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life. Some time after, a person named McLeod was arrested in the 
State of New-York for his participation in that outrage. The British 
government avowed that it approved of the conduct of McLeod, and that 
under the law of nations he was justified. An application was made to 
the Supreme Court of New-York, on habeas corpus, to discharge McLeod, 

but this was refused. In the House of Represent itives, Mr. Pickens, of 
South Carolina, submitted a report opposing the doctrines of the British 
government. Mr. McKeon sustained this report, and insisted that the 
State of New-York had a right to try McLeod—that the Caroline affair 
involved the questions of the invasion of the territory of New-York, the 
burning of the property, and the murder of one of her citizens. 

A violent feud having arisen between Mr. Tyler and Mr. Clay, it was 
suppose .d it would induce many of the Democracy to become supporters 
of ‘T'yler’s administration. 

Mr. McKeon, in a severe review of Tyler’s appointments and semi- 
whig recommendations, denounced the policy of any union with a leader 
selected by the opponents of the Democracy, and repudiated an alliance 
sought to be secured by the bestowal of official patronage. 

In 1342, the Democratic party had to deplore the loss of Mr. ee 
as a representative in Congress. The election in that year resulted i 
favor of Hamilton Fish, the Whig candidate, and now Governor of rie 
State of New-York. On retiring from Congress, Mr. McKeon im- 
mediately resumed the duties of his profession, and in 1844 was active in 
his opposition to the nomination of Mr. Van Buren as the Presidential 
candidate. The developments made during the session of Congress had 
in his opinion fully disclosed, that in the negotiations with Great Britain, 
arising out of the burning of the Caroline, Mr. Van Buren exhibited any- 
thing but the proper American spirit. Although a warm advocate for the 
nomination of General Cass, yet to that of James K. Polk he gave a 
hearty support. 

Mr. Van Buren and his friends, disappointed in their attempts at a 
third nomination for the Presidency, made strenuous but secret efforts to 
defeat Mr. Polk. The country sustained him, and the Democracy ha d 
the proud gratification of witnessing a brilliant administration founded 
on the republican principles of Jefferson. When it became manifest 
that territory must be acquired in consequence of the war with Mexico, 
Mr. Van Buren and his friends attempted, through the means of the Wil- 
mot proviso and the discussion of the question ‘of slave ry, to embarrass 
the administration. Before the conclusion of the war w ith Mexic o, Mr. 
McKeon, in an address presented by him at Tammany Hall, was the first 
to denounce the Wilmot prov iso as ‘a firebrand of disunion.’ The course 
pursued by Mr. Van Buren in relation to it—the injury sustained by the 
Democratic party in the loss of their Presidential candidates, Cass and 
Butler, the bad feelings engendered between the North and the South, 
and threatened disruption of the Union, have shown the sagacity of Mr. 
McKeon in early taking ground against the measure. 

In 1845 Mr. McKeon was selected by the Common Council as the 
District Attorney of the city of New-York, and was triumphantly elected 
by the people to the same office under the New Constitution of 1847. 
It is an office, one of the most responsible and arduous in the State. In 
a large city like New-York, a great tide of crime is continually swelling. 
It requires activity and energy in no moderate degree to conduct the 
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affairs of the office of Public Prosecutor with success. Mr. McKeon has 
discharged the duties of the office with a fearlessness and zeal which can 
never be surpassed, and an efficiency and ability which have won for him 
additional honors as a lawyer and an advocate. 

The election of Mr. McKeon by the people was but a response to the 
frequent resolutions of thanks offered by the Grand Juries for his fuith- 
ful services . 

Mr. McKeon took a prominent part in endeavoring to obtain for the 
emigrants arriving in our city some amelioration of their condition, and 
for that purpose advocated the law which organized the present Board of 
Commissioners. 

As an orator, Mr. McKeon is forcible and eloquent, warm and enthusi- 
astic. He is distinguished in action by his energy—in repose by his af- 
fability. Courteous in his manners, resolute in his te mper, he unites the 
energies of a strong will with the warmer affections of the heart. The 
great principle of human freedom has been his polar star. It has dis- 
played itself at every phase in his life. It has governed his conduct and 
guided his actions. Unaided by fortune or powerful friends, he has, by 
his own energy, won for himself a distinguished position and exalted 
name 

We cannot but trust, that in the changes of the times, he is soon to be- 
hold the restoration of the government, in all its departments, to the 
hands of that Democracy whose doctrines he has always sustained. 


JAMES A. SEDDON, oF VirerInta. 





(Concluded.) 


We have already alluded to the part taken by Mr. Seddon, in the contest 
between Messrs. Brockenborough and Cabell, for the honor of representing 
Florida in the 29th Congress. These gentlemen were both the persoual friends 
yf Mr. Seddon, more particularly the occupant of the seat, who was connected 
with him by family ties. So situated, Mr. Seddon was called upon to 
make up his judgment, solely upon the merits of the case, based upon the 
returns and the laws of Florida, as applicable thereto. This he did, with 
his usual high-toned independence of character—regardless of party considera- 
tions, or the claims of friendship. The result was a decision in favor of the 
contestant; and the powerful argument he delivered upon that occasion was 
indispensable, as explanatory of his proposed vote. 

In the last number of the Review, when treating of the connection of Mr. 
Seddon with the canvass for the 30th and 31st Congresses, some expressions were 
used, which, upon reflection, might lead to erroneous impressions; we have 
therefore thought it right to recapitulate more Nocunnnety As the last session 
of the 29th Congress approaches its close, Mr. Seddon, impressed with a strong 
disinclination to be again a candidate, and understanding that it was the desire 
again to put him in nomination addressed to a personal friend a letter, designed 
for publication, declining that honor, for reasons growing out of his preference 
for private life. This letter being communicated to some of the most influential 
Republicans of his district, elicited such prompt and energetic remonstrance, as 
induced it to be withheld. It was strongly urged upon Mr. Seddon, that lis 
withdrawal at that juncture would prove disastrous, and that he should postpone 
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his personal predilections for the sake of the general cause. Submitting to 
these representations, Mr. Seddon allowed his name again to be put forward. 

Up to that time there had been no manifestation of dissatisfaction with his 
Congressional course; but, on the contrary, there was every reason to believe 
that it had met the general and cordial approval of the Democracy of the me- 
tropolitan district of Virginia. A very brief period, however, before the ter- 
mination of the session, there arose a warm controversy, originating in the t- 
tack made on Mr. Calhoun, in consequence of bis opposition to the Mexican 
war, and in the action which the Senate had taken, with reference to the course 
of the editors of the Union, in some publications, reflecting on that body. This 
controversy gave rise to division and distraction in the ranks of the Democracy 
of Virginia, more especially in the district represented by Mr. S., where the 
senior editor of the Union had so long lived, and was so favorably known as the 
former editor of The Richmond Inquirer. The intensity and bitterness of feel- 
ing which marked the controversy were there greatly increased, through the 
efforts of many gentlemen to ascribe opposition to the Mexican war, and an 
assault on the liberty of the mass, as the ends of those whose views upon the 
points in issue were at variance with their own. 

Hence, the coincidence of opinion which it was known Mr. Seddon generally 
entertained with Mr. Calhoun, and his affiliation with the party of which that 
great statesman was the acknowledged leader, caused Mr. 8. to be viewed, in 
connection with this controversy, with somewhat of distrust and asperity by 
some of the Democratic opponents of Mr. Calhoun, possessing no little in- 
fluence in the district. Previous to the termination of the session, and, of 
course, while Mr. Seddon was in Washington discharging his representative 
duties, meetings were held in one or two of the counties of the district, at which 
resolutions were passed, expressive of distrust, and condemnative of his sup- 
posed opinions upon the points of the pending controversy, and steps were 
taken to summon a nominating convention, with a view to recommend some 
other candidate. 

On his return, without loss of time, Mr. Seddon visited the counties of the 
districts where meetings were yet to be held, and addressed the people in full and 
candid explanation of his course, both on the general political topics of the day, and 
on the particular matter involved in the unpleasant controversy above referred to. 
The result was, that in every county where he had the privilege of meeting 
the people, complete satisfaction was given to the great majority of the party, 
and delegates were selected, pledged to, or known to be disposed for, his re-nomi- 
nation. . 

When the convention met, by a very large majority—we believe by a majo- 
rity of the delegates from every county of the district, except one—he was 
re-nominated; but after that nomination, a resolution was offered by some of the 
dissentients reflecting on the course which had been pursued by Mr. Caihoun 
and his friends. Under the idea entertained by Mr. Seddon’s friends, that the 
passage of this resolution would serve to conciliate the luke-warm to his sup- 
port, and remove whatever vestiges of dissatisfaction at his nomination might 
be remaining, it had been permitted to pass. When notified of his nomination, 
Mr. S. was likewise incidentally apprised of this resolution, and at once de- 
termined that he could not accept an honor which had been accompanied by an 
intimation that might possibly be construed into a censure on his course, or that 
might diminish his moral weight. He consequently proceeded at once to the 
convention, (yet in session,) and, after acknowledging, in appropriate terms, the 
kindness intended to have been manifested towards himself, positively declared 
his inability to accept a nomination which, after the adoption of the resolution 
in question, could not fail to be urged upon the public, as indicative of distrust 
on the part of the convention, to the injury of his just influence. 

Mr. S. made no appeal for the re-consideration of the resolution, as was er- 
roneously stated in the first portion of this sketch; for he did+not entertain, 
nor did he allow to prevail, the idea that he would accept the nomination after 
the passage of the resolution. 
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The activity of Mr. Seddon in the last Presidential canvass, 
the April number of the Review, was confined, in a great measure, to the im- 
portant work of reconciling to the support of Gen. Cass the numerous and talented 
wing of the Democracy of Virginia, known as the friends of Mr. Calhoun. 
Viewing the Nicholson letter, as it was generally understood at the South, Mr. 8. 
hesitated not to direct his influence to this work,so necessary to secure the electoral 
vote of the State in its wonted channel. His efforts, and those of his friends 
in this direction, were crowned with triumphant success—the Calhoun-men 
rallying with great unanimity to the support of the nominees of the Baltimore 
Convention. 

In explanation of the circumstances connected with the canvass for the pres- 
ent Cengress, we would further remark, that the name of Mr. S. was brought 
forward in opposition to his oft-repeated wish. Indeed, had it been known 
that in despite of his declared disinclination his name would be brought 
before the convention, there would have been no opposition to his nomination. 
{ustead of expecting or desiring a nomination, Mr. Seddon was not unfrequently 
solicitous for the selection of another, a personal friend, and a young gentle- 
man of high talents and great promise, and attending the convention, both pub- 
licly aud privately urged earnestly on the members to prefer that gentleman. 
He, on the other hand, had been with not less friendly zeal, desirous to over- 
come the repugnance of Mr. Seddon to re-enter public life, and had only 
acquiesced in submitting his name to the convention, under the supposition that 
Mr. Seddon’s known disinclination would prove controlling. Peculiar cireum- 
stances growing out of the course which had been—at the previous nominating 
convention of the party—pursued towards Mr. Seddon, and the very general 
impression that, in consequence, he could most efficiently heal all remaining 
dissatisfaction in the party, as is believed, controlled the convention to disregard 
the declared wishes of Mr. S , and to insist on making him the nominee of the 
party. Between himself and his friend there was no other rivalry than a gene- 
rous emulation to prefer the cause of the party to personal considerations, and 
consistently, therewith, for each to advance the preferment of the other. To a 
nomination, conferred in a manner so flattering, and under circumstances so 
peculiar, a high sense of duty on the part of Mr. S. made acceptance impera- 
tive, He accordingly relinquished his preference for private life, and entered 
on the canvass with all the zeal, ability, and activity he could command. The 
result, as we have before stated, was his election in a district—which, at the 
Presidential canvass immediately preceding, had given a Whig majority of 
more than 400—by a positive majority over the votes of both his distinguished 
opponents united. 

The task of the writer would be incomplete, were he to omit referring to 
the speech of Mr. Seddon, delivered in the House of Representatives of the 
United States, on the 9th of January, 1847, in answer to remarks submitted 
by Mr. Preston King, two days before, when under the subterfuge of a per- 
sonal explanation; that person had Jesuitically taken occasion to make an 
abolition speech, urging, among other points, the exclusive right of the North 
to all the territories that might subsequently be acquired. In this masterly 
effort, Mr. Seddon clearly foretold the sectional estrangement, which could not 
fail to spring from the action of the majority, in insisting upon carrying out a 
such principle in the future legislation of Congress. It is difficult, indeed, 
read this eloquent speech without being struck with the almost- prephetic 
sagacity, marking his anticipations of the result of urging the proviso, as therein 
proclaime xd. Step by step, he traced the purposes of the spirit of anti-slavery, 
as they have since been worked out; and he no less clearly foretold what was 
to be their effect upon the people of the Southern States, in the matter of 
shaking their devotion to the Union. It is worthy of remark, too, that his 
positions relative to the rights of the South therein assumed, have been as 
closely adhered to by the Southern members of the present Congress, as though 
they had been formally adopted after due consideration and mutual agreement. 
Heaven avert the calamity to which Mr. Seddon significantly, if indirectly, 
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pointed out, as the certain end of the supremacy of Mr. King’s views, upon 
the duties and powers of the general government, and those sympathizing with 
him, a dissolution of the Union—which, as all thoughtful and patriotic citizens 
are already aware, looms up in the not-far-distant future—only to be averted 
by the administration of the government in the matter of the rights and rival 
interests of the North and South, in the spirit in which the Constitution was 
framed. 


THE DREAM. 


“ And dreams in their development have breath, 
And tears and torture, and tie touch of joy.” —Bynon. 


I. 


I saw a vision in my sleep, and deemed 
A lovelier my mind could not have dreamed ; 
"T'was pictured as in Eden; there were flowers, 
Glowing in sylvan beauty—amid bowers 
Whose very bloom did to the air impart 
Elysian breathings ! stealing from the heart 
The adoration of its dee love ! 
t its deepest love ° 


Il. 


It was the hour of vespers—from above 
The stars were gleaming in their hallowed light, 
Throwing a syren beauty o’er the night : 
The waters were all tranquil in their rest, 
Near them the dove was mantled in her nest, 
Where palm trees waved in cadence to the sighs 
Of zephyrs breathing from the gentle skies. 


If. 


Beneath, a fountain rose in wanton play, 

Laving the lilies with its silver spray ; 
Whose moonlit showers in light murmurs fell 
O’er ruby coral, and fairy wreathing shell, 
Sending soft echo to the woodland dell. 


iv. 


Acacias in luxuriance did unfold 
Their trellised leaves and bloom of richest gold, 
Making an alcove with the branching boughs, 
Wherein a nymph, of graceful form and air 
In loveliness reclined—the dewy rose 
In ample wreath bedecked the glossy hair, 
Which o’er her snow-white forehead seemed to wave, 
And to her mien an air of sadness gave, 
Yet ’twas a placid sadness—such as grows 
From the mind’s musings, not from mortal woes. 
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V. 


She was of form xtherial: her face 
Had less of mental than immortal grace, 
Resembling less, at the sweet hour of even, 

The lineaments of earth than those of Heaven! 
She was all gracefulness ; her step so light 
You might have deemed some spirit of the night 
Had sought the solitude, on noiseless wing, 
tar from its azure region wandering ! 
She was all gentleness ! her brow was fraught 
With the creation of enamored thought ; 
Her lot was woman's in her mildest mood, 
Beaming with Love's most sweet beatitude ! 
Her voice like sainted music, when she prayed, 
Is hymned at eve, and on the ambient air, 
A tone goes forth in ealmest holiness, 
From lips whose breath the heart’s pure faith express, 
Untainted by the world’s corroding sin— 
A spotless shrine ! where virtue reigned within. 


Vi. 
Before ber Phidian form a harp appeared, 
While ever and anon its train was heard 
Now sad now mirthful, as the beauteous maid, 
Her guiling art of minstrelsy displayed ; 
Once in light strain, ‘twas thus she sweetly sang, 
While to her voice the chords responsive rang :-— 


Far, far from the toilsome world I roam, 

*Mid the jasmine leaves of my native home ; 

Though the sun’s smiling rays in their brightness I see, 
The moonbeams are lovelier and sweeter to me. 


The note of the wood-bird awakens the morn, 

In gentlest reply to the echoing horn ; 

But the voice of that bird is more gladsome when 

The green woodlands are hushed throughout wood and glen. 


In the stillness of evening I most delight, 

When the Inke is i!lumed by the stars at night ; 
When they brightly shine out on its bosom so fair, 
Aud the flowers are kissed by the tremulous air ! 


Oh! solitude there is a region of love, 

Whose sweet voice is whispered in bower and grove ; 

In the silence of thought, in the bliss of that hour, 

Love breathes forth enchanting, in the breath of each flower. 


In that hour of stillness we wander forth, 

Like the spirit of mortals departed from earth ; 

‘Though the sun’s smiling rays in their brightness we see, 
The moonbeams are lovelier and sweeter to me. 


Financial and Commercial Review. 


FENANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Durine the month of April, the importations of goods have been enormously 
large ; and as a consequence, the demand for money, for remittance in pay- 
ment, as well as for duties, has been large. At the same time, there has been 
a disposition to speculate in real estate, and many securities, as well as produce. 
It is always the case, that on the opening of the navigation, money comes in 
demand, for advances on produce, and for holding it at the leading points; and 
this year, this particularly has been the case. ‘Thus, cotton, in the middle of 
April, was held in New-York city to the extent of 122,477 bales, worth 
$6,000,000, against 67,035 bales last year, worth $2,000,000. In the whole 
United States, the stock held reached 589,133 bales, requiring $24,450,000 to 
hold it. Most of this capital was required of New-York. While speculation 
and importation have required large sums, the spring business has not answered 
expectations in bringing forward payments. Very many apologies are offered 
for remissness in this particular; but the drain for California is the most tan- 
gible and real. This is, however, being alleviated by the continued considerable 
receipts of gold from that region, in payment of goods sent thither. Much of 
this, no doubt, finds its way into the localities whence the adventurers proceeded, 
but a considerable proportion rests in the hands of capitalists. Very many of 
those who go are not successful in getting more than they expend in the voyage 
and living. ‘The capitalists, therefore, who furnish the voyage and the consu- 
mable articles, receive the gold ata large profit. In the Western States, the 
price of land and the operations of trade are affected by the numbers selling 
out farms, and collecting capital wherewith to proceed to the El Dorado. 

The banks are full of money, and many of the old chartered institutions, which 
are restricted by law to a discount line of twice-and-a-half their capitals, are up 
to that limit, and, while discounting their receipts, vainly strive to obtain higher 
rates. The large receipts of California gold create a temporary demand for 
money. ‘Thus, the gold, on its arrival, is not money, but requires some six 
weeks’ time and a journey to Philadelphia and back to make it so. Neverthe- 
less, its arrival imparts an impulse to speculation, inclining people to embark in 
enterprises which require present means. It is true thi it considerable sums are 
daily coming into the market, but very considerable sums also accumulate in the 
independent treasury, and very fortunate ly so, inasmuch as this alone prevents 
a more ri pid march towards inflation. Without the independent treasury, we 
would now have been on the road rapidly to ruin. The following table of cus- 
toms’ receipts at this port indicates the nature of the import trade, the consider- 
able revenues of the government, and the demand for money for the payment 
of duties :— 


CUSTOMS, PORT OF NEW-YORK, FOR THE THREE MONTHS ENDING MARCH 31. 


Tariff of 1842. January, February. March. Total. 
1843, $548,046 . $492,216 $636,596 .... $1,676,858 
1844, ... 852,! 131,926 1,641,140 5,625,543 
FOGG: wa. § 9! - 53° 1,602,303 4,525,088 
1846, . 4 38 ,255,6! 2,608,734 4,346,269 

New tariff. 
1847, . 34,82 1,496,716 1,652,092 4,577,644 
DG farses O74 2,416,497 1,553,003 6,326.817 
1849, .... 1,931,465. 2,070,447 2,043,595 6,025,307 
1850, .... 2,961,076 . 2,918,780 2,037,205 7,917,061 
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The amount collected by the government in the first quarters of the four 
years of the tariff of 1842 was $16,173,758; in the same quarters of the four 
years of the present tariff, $24,846,829, being 50 per cent. increase in favor of 
the low tariff; and the amount collected for the first quarter of 1850 has been 
larger than ever before collected in that quarter of the year. 1t will also be re- 
membered, that this large revenue has not been the effect of over-importations, 
inasmuch as that exc hanges are now more in favor of this country than at the 
same time last year. Under all these circumstances, it is surprising that the 
price of money is not higher than it is. On the contrary, there never was a 
season when it was more in supply, and with the progress of the business will 
become more abundant. In New-England, money has, on the other hand, been 
much higher than in New-York ; and the result is seen in the fact, that the 
banks of Boston have increased their dividends, until they are now nearly equal 
to those of this city—the latter remaining stationary. In Boston, all the dividends 
are declared—April and October. In New-York, there is no common time. 
The following are the Boston dividends for four years :— 





















BOSTON BANK DIVIDENDS. 





Dividends. 
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eS.) ae 
Capital. October. April Total. 
846-"47 ...... $18,180,000...... $603,000...... $620,000.... ..$1,223,000 
$47-"48...... 18,920,000...... 658.900. .6c<. 702,800...... 1,361,100 
848-"49..... - 19,280,000..... ; Peeks icc TOO OO. ut ae 1,462,350 
849-"50...... 19,730,000...... TRO O00 ccccs =| 766,050...6%- 1,509,100 











The April dividend on an increased capital has risen from 3.4 per cent., in 
1847, to 3.9, in 1850. In New-York, the dividends for the present year are 
scarcely larger than those of last year. The profits declared since January 1, 
have been as follows, on twelve banks :— 








NEW-YORK BANK DIVIDENDS. 










Capital. Dividends. 


SN as neglvel cu wash wkd Raina na name UN das an acne Oeeenee 
Totals te hottnbatenin haleilians tcniedled 12,669,900.......... 508,044 













This shows a decline; but one of the banks—the Merchants’ Exchange—last 
year, on the expiration of its charter, declared a final dividend of 8 per cent., 
and commenced business under the general law. The North River Bank earned 
its dividend of 4 per cent. ; but owing to the conduct of the late institution, none 
was declared. ‘The comparison shows that, while the uniform high rate of 
money in Boston (where the rate of money is 6 per cent. by law) enabled the 
leading banks to divide nearly 8 per cent. per annum among stockholders, the 
uniform low rate of money in New-York has prevented the institutions here 
from earning a higher dividend, although the legal limit of interest is 7 per cent., 
instead of 6 per cent. It may be questioned whether the demand for money in 
Boston is not another indication of the more rapid growth of that city, unde r the 
free-trade impulse of more numerous and cheap modes of communication with 
the interior. All the business of this country, which is mainly agricultural, de- 

pends o the amount of real wealth which may be produced and exchanged. 
Thus, if, by railroad communications, the area of country accessible to market 
on equal terms is doubled, and double the number of farms send forth their pro- 
ductions to a common centre—Boston—and, under more liberal external com- 
merce, those increased supplies meet with adequate demand, it follows, of course, 
that the business of the city is doubled. Both the number of customers and the 
quantity each purchases may be enhanced. And this propensity reaches every 
individual doing business, increasing the demand for stores, and the profits of 
business, which enable higher rents to be obtained. Something like this result 
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is manifest in the returns of the assessed property of New-York and Boston, 
as follows :— 





ASSESSED PROPERTY IN NEW-YORK AND BOSTON, 










Boston per 
Bosten., New-York. cent. of New-York. 
i wee Sc ER OL eerie 34.0 
SOGO, «poe LOOSE OU cceccesas 939 938.318 ae ‘lad ae secant aad peice mei 56.0 
1849,....154,108,900..... dee Ol kee kconen ni nitek aha ae ween 68.7 











Thus, the ratio of property in Boston to that of New-York, has doubled in 
nine years. In the same period, the exports of farm produce in Boston have 
increased 50 per cent. It is obvious, that to multiply means of communication, 
by which new agricultural resources are opened, can facilitate business but 
slightly, unless the general policy of the government is such as to permit an out- 
let for the surplus. This has been the case in the last few years, and the result 
is, a rapid growth of business, constantly demanding more capital for its conduct. 
In New-York, the Erie Railroad will this year do for New-Y ork, in opening new 
trade of country to market, what the New-England system has done for Boston, 
and we look, in the next ten years, for a more rapid growth of New-York. 
But the tariff laws and tonnage laws want considerable modification. The 
last mentioned are particularly odious, while the former are still too high. 

It is usually the case that the northern spinners, having command of capital, 
lay in their stocks of cotton for the year, in the first six months, say September 
1 to March 1, because that is the period when the bulk of the crop pressing 
upon the market, causes the prices to rule low; but, if the market opens high, 
with prospects of a fall abroad, they put off their purchases until the latter half 
of the year. Now, for three years, the prices of cotton in New-York, Septem. 1, 
when the year begins, and March 1, whenit has half gone, have been as follows: 












MUBILE AND NEW-ORLEANS COTTON.—PRICES IN NEW-YORK. 














Ordinary, Middling. Middling Fair. Fully Fair. 
Sept., 1847...11 allg........ TUE 6 Uhisdes cencaa FU EE cue ckounn 135 a 144 
Mar., 1848,..7 a 7}......-- Fee © Gl kesikand > Mw WE osse cae . 8$a 94 
Sept., 1848,..53 a 6h.......-. ee Wc peek dee a, eae 7ha 83 
Mar., | 849,..64 a Ce eciies T OE Fivew~ see TSe@ OD Ccccucebset - 8a 9 
Sept , 1849,..9 a 94......... 99 a 104.......... SOBs Ste. vid we awee llfa - 
Mar., 1850,.114 a 12....-- on wIRE A TBieicaid cee RO Ess ik sane 133 a - 


It will be observed here, that 1848 opened at high prices, with prospects of 
a fall, which took place, and that since 1848 came in at low prices, the market 
has been on the rise. We will now take a table of the purchases of the speci- 
meus, for the year ending March 1, as follows : 


















BALES COTTON TAKEN BY THE UNITED STATES MANUFACTURERS. 











1846. 1847. 1848, 1849, 1850. 
Six months to Sept.,....113,710.... .108,284.... 192,01 1 ciiaee 282,960......235,936 
Six months to March,.. .314,313.... .235,956....248,812...... 282 103. cacn-' 338,947 












TOG JOOEs sc nsss'sss's 3.023 .......048,240.....446 823......! 565,063....-.574,883 


Now, it will be observed, that at the high prices which ruled in September, 
1847, the manufacturers bought an extraordinarily small quantity ; when the 
prices began to fail under the new crop, they increased their purchases. Inthe 
first six months of the year ending March, 1849, their purchases were larger 
than for the second six months, when prices had risen under the great consump- 
tion abroad. This rise continued under fears of that supply, and a continually 
increasing demand for goods. This demand has, as seen in the table, compel- 
led manufacturers to continue the purchases here ; and for the six months end- 
ing March 1, they are larger than ever, at higher prices. The usual effect of 
an increased price in diminishing consumption, has not beeu experienced, be- 
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cause the general ability of consumers to purchase has increased in a similar 
ratio. It is to be borne in mind, that these increased purchases of the Ameri- 
can spinners have continued, although the English manufacturers, changing 
from coarse to fine yarns, and working short time, have sought to diminish con- 
sumption, and thereby affect price. The consequence of these movements is, 
that the manufacture of coarse cloths will be permanently transferred to the 
United States. We may now take from English official tables, the quantities 
of cloth exported to the United Siates for 1849, and the number of bales bought 
by United States manufacturers for corresponding years, ending March: 


IMPORT AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTON CLOTH, 


IMPORT FROM ENGLAND. BALES CONSUMED IN U. 8. 
Plain yards. Dyed yards. Total. Equal to yards. 
1846,.... 10,640, es Se 5 reece tre es - 411,888,000 
1847, .... 43,291,172....31,613,425......74,904,597 443.84: -... 532,7 11,600 
1848,.... 18,520,569... . 45,944,571 64,465,140 965, =e ere. 075,600 
1849,....20,056,100....56,676,134.....116,732,234 074,883... . 689,865,600 


As compared with the last year of the tariff of 1842, the consumption in the 
United States is 65 per cent. greater of raw cotton. At the rate current for 
fair cotton in September, the manufacturers have paid the planters, this year, 
$22,995,320, against $10,297,200 in 1846. The fact that they have done this, 
and maintained good dividends, where there has been judicious management, is 
undeniable proof of the benefit of free trade in promoting their interest. Free 
trade has caused the importation of 92,000,000 more yards of English cotton, in 
exchange for farm produce, and has, in addition to that, caused a demand for 
288,000,000 more yards of American cottons, that is to say, for every yard free 
trade imports, it demands three yards to be made at home. On the other hand, 
the monopoly protective system, which prevents foreign trade, destroys also 
domestic industry. 

A short supply of cotton is confessedly an evil, as greatly to be dreaded in 
England as a short crop of grain, or a deficiency of potatoes. It is known that 
in Lancashire 2,000,000 souls are dependent upon cotton; in Yorkshire, 
1,400,000; Lanarkshire, 500,000. In those three districts 4,000,000 souls are 
supplied with sustenance from the slave states of America. When they are 
short of food, the whole world offers them a greater or less supply on some 
terms; but when the supply of United States cotton is short, there is no re- 
medy. As well might they have no food as no employment to enable them to 
buy it. This state of affairs has become perilous. The increase of capital, 
and the improvements in machinery, have brought England toa position in which 
she can work up more cotton than is grown, and produce more cloth than is 
wanted. The multiplication of manufactures in the United States and in 
Europe is constantly narrowing her markets; and while her ability to manufac- 
ture is greater than ever, there is less demand for her services. In this posi- 
tion the supply of cotton threatens to be less than is actually required by all 
countries, leaving England but a small proportion of what she requires to main- 
tain her home trade. 

The exports of cotton from the United States for several years, from Sept. 1 
to March 20, have been as follows: 


EXPORTS OF COTTON FROM THE UNITED STATES FROM SEPT. 1 TO APRIL 16. 


1847. 1848. 1849. 1850. 
Ig For 


To Great Britain, 508,566 644,038 781,769......498,78: 
* France Oe | > 168, 880 ..-ee. 170,619 
“ North of Europe,......... 38,338 91,069. 

“ Other foreign ports, 59,705 107,762 74,680 


Total exports, TSS, 099 1,102,686 756,591 
368,28 


U. 8. consumption, 525,156 317,320 
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Thus, of the whole amount exported and consumed at the high prices that 
have ruled since September, England has taken but 45 per cent. against 55 per 
cent. last year ; while our own manufactures have taken 17 per cent. more than 
last year. A considerable proportion of the diminished demand which now ex- 
ists in England, arises from short time, reluctantly adopted by the spinners as 
a means which has often before succeeded in breaking a speculative market ; 
but a larger proportion is doubtless owing to the fact of their changing from 
coarse to fine yarns—an operation which reduces the quantity of cotton required 
to keep a certain number of spindles in operation fully 30 per cent. The effect 
of this is, however, to enhance the supply of fine goods, and to throw up entirely 
the competition with western Europe and the United States in the production 
of coarse goods and yarns. Hence we find, that while the English production 
of coarse goods is less, the French and United States manufacturers take more 
cotton than ever. The amount in the table taken by the latter is only that after 
Atlantic spinners bought at the ports, and does not embrace the increasing quan- 
tities wrought up in the interior. The result may be an over-supply ‘of fine 
goods, and a scarcity of coarse. While Lancashire has been holding back in the 
hope that the crop will be 2,400,000 bales, and therefore enable them to break 
down prices, New-England has been pressing its production in the faith that 
the crop will not reach 2 ,100,000 bales, and that prices will rise rather than 
fall. It is now evident, hower er, that under the most favorable circumstances, 
the high figure can scarcely be reached. The following table shows the pro- 
gress of the receipts in the United States since the last week in December, 
when they most closely approximated those of last year :— 


RECEIPTS OF COTTON IN THE UNITED STATES AT DIFFERENT DATES. 


1847. 1848. 1849. 1850. Decrease. 
December 21,..... 536,632.... 456,737.... 759,403.... 726,978.... — 
January 2,....000. 623,149... 529;792.... 865,260.... 812,345.... 52,985 
January 18 753,004.... 672,571.... 1,063,363.... 971,077.... 92 286 
February 1, 832,234.... 747,361.... 1,356,289.... 1,216,375.... 140,414 
February 14, 21139:280...< 1,152,987 «2+ 1,560,836. «2s. 1,368,525... 10T, 88 
March 1, 1,248,606.... 1,244,408.... 1,669,586.... 1,441,172.... 228,414 
Anti 9, .cccscs vc E592 261... 1898000. .05- 1,967,084... 1,798,191 6... 599,498 
March 20 to Aug.31, 256,239.... 513,551.... 460,516... 300,000.... — 


Total crop,..... 1,778,500 2,347,500 2,728,500 2,209,758 


The falling off, accompanied by a continued rise in price, has been regular 
and rapid since January came in, and the deficit is now so great, that if the re- 
ceipts become, from now to September, fully equal to those of last year, they 
will scarcely bring the crop up to 2,200,000 bales. The chances are, although 
it may be the case that some of the wealthier planters are holding back, that 
the receipts from now to September will not exceed those of 1847, or, in round 
numbers, 250,000 bales; which would give short of 2,000,000 bales for the crop. 
The stock now on hand here is 589,183 bales; an additional 250,000 bales would 
make 839,183. In export and consumption last year for these objects, a larger 
quantity was required ; consequently, there would, at the same rate, be a deficit, 
leaving not a bag on hand with which to commence the new year; or, to keep 
the stock good, there will be a deficit of 500,000 bales, ind this in a time of great 
scarcity of goods on the continent, low prices of food, and all the elements of an 
extended consumption. The demand for goods in the United States is such as 
to sustain prices, and the supplies of foreign goods, particularly French, are 
scarce and high. The home demand in western Europe is such as to raise 
prices considerably over those of last fall, and the partners abroad of houses re- 
port the impossibility of placing goods at old prices. With the increasing sup- 
plies of California gold spreading into those districts which were drained of 
mouey for adventures and outfits thither, the ability and’ disposition to buy and 
pay increase very perceptibly. 
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HON. DAVID T. DISNEY, or Onro. 







Tue speech of the member from the first Ohio district, delivered March 13, on 
the power of Congress over the territories, has been justly considered as one of 
the most masterly arguments in favor of that non-intervention policy, which Gen. 
Cass so early enunciated, and which has become the national policy. The 
New- York Tribune, with its usual hardy mendacity, charged that the conven- 
tion which nominated Mr. Disney, pledged itself to support the Wilmot Proviso. 
Mr. Disney condescended to point out the falsehood, as if that was necessary in 
relation to any statement of a print, the columns of which are at the command of 
any defamer, at 25 cents per line. The position taken by Mr. Disney before 
the convention, was that of ‘ non-intervention,’’ and on that ground in the can- 
vass, he beat both his whig and free-soil competitors. True to the principles on 
which he stood before the people of this district, he, from his place in the national 
councils sustained the doctrine of non-intervention, with consummate ability. With 
singular clearness, he draws the distinction between the right of Congress over ter- 

ritories as property, and the assumed right of legislating for the people who buy 
that property, against their consent. Congress has no power, except by delega- 
tion, and the movement of a people from a state into a territory, confers no new 
power. Mr. Disney follows, with great precision, the course of the government, 
in the admission of all new stutes, since its formation, vindicating the memory ot 
Jefferson from the foul aspersions of the Van Burenites. The inherent rights 
of an American citizen go with him into the territories, and he can no more be 
deprived of them than in his native state. The whole argument is a masterly 
effort to support that nationality which traitorous agitators would shake. 
























Tue Great Question.—Although we do not agree with many of the points 
contained in the following letter upou an exciting subject, from a valued corres- 
pondent, we cheerfully give it place, as well for the purpose of placing the pre- 
position it contains before our readers, as to make some remarks upon the gev- 
eral assumption, that slavery, as it exists, is anevil. It is undoubtedly the case, 
that very many of the conditions of humanity are held to be evils, and we would, 
in our short-sightedness, apply our own supposed remedy forthwith. It how- 
ever not unfrequently turns out, in the inscrutable ways of an all-wise Providence, 
that the thing which we hold to be an evil, is slowly and surely working out a 
great and indispensable good. This applies as well to communities, as to indi- 
viduals—as well to races of men, as to nations—and while we shrink from the 
egotistical blasphemy of King Alfonse, when he asserted that had he been present 
at the creation, he would have saved the Almighty many blunders, it becomes 
us to reflect with awe and reverence upon the evident interposition of Provi- 
dence, in behalf of the benighted Africans, even by an instrument apparently so 
harsh as the slave trade. By its means 3,000,000 Christian blacks, admittedly 
superior in physical condition to any predial class, in any other civilized nation, 
were raised to this condition, from one infinitely below that of any white race. 
This fact stares us broadly in the face. It is a great blessing to the race, and 
to the Christian a most humiliating matter of reflection, that while all the mis- 
sions of all Christian countries to the heathen have failed to spread the gospel in 
aby perceptible manner among any of the dark races, the slave trade has brought 
to C hristianity a black nation, as large as were the United States when they 

emerged from the colonial state. This black nation, as were the Israelites 
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of old, is in bondage to another, more intelligent, more powerful and more refined ; 
and the Christian cannot doubt that the same power which permitted their trans- 
lation to these shores, will in due time prepare the Exodus, which may be to 
carry back to Africa that civilization, Christianity, and progress, of which no 
spark, since the creation, has ever yet appeared upon that continent. It would 
seem to be the case, that where tlie white race is rapidly advancing and devel- 
oping the fact, that no dark race can exist where it presents itself, except in 
subjection to it, and, in that case, dragging their inferior race along with it in its 
path of improvement, that the Africans are being raised to a point which will 
enable them to make progress on their own account on their own native conti- 
nent. That this point is not yet reached, is evident, and we are struck with 
wonder in reflecting upon the fact, that at the precise moment when a certain 
class in England began, from motives of false philanthropy, to agitate the 
emancipation or casting off of the black race from their dependence upon the 
white, the latter began to weave that web of cotton, which has bound them fast 
to white civilization. Their present condition may be in some respects an evil, 
but it is indispensable at this time, to their own welfare, and to that of civilized 
Europe and America. Until cotton can be abundantly raised by free labor, eman- 
cipation cannot take place. The moment that point is reached, slavery will 
cease of itself, and we doubt not but that it is the finger of Providence which 
directs this necessity to prevent the evil of rash intermeddling. The value of 
black labor rises or falls with cotton ; that is to say, precisely as the circumstan- 
ces of six million whites are affected by the supply or abundance of the material 
of their existence, is the importance of black labor felt -— 


Mr. Epiror :—After reading the eloquent speech of the Hon. Daniel Web- 
ster in Congress, on the subject of slavery, I was led into a train of thought on 
the subject, which resulted in something like the following : 

Cannot some mode be devised to bring about the abolition of slavery, that will 
meet the approbation of slave-helders, and satisfy those who are opposed to 
slavery ? 

It is well known toall who are acquainted with the subject, that in slave coun- 
tries the character of the child is the same as that of the mother; for instance, 
if a bondwoman bears a child, that child is a slave to the owner of the mother ; 
if a free woman bears a child, that child is born free, whatever may be the con- 
dition of the father ; therefore the bondwoman only can bear a slave child. 
Now. if all the females at or under sixteen years of age, who are held in bondage 
can be made free, and all the other female children that may be subsequently 
born of slave mothers, shall be made free at their birth, the race of slave mothers 
will cease in about twenty years. In order to bring about this desirable result, 
I would first observe that I don’t ask for the freedom of the slaves in this coun- 
try, without giving to each slaveholder a fair compensation for his interest in 
them—that interest is secured to them by the Constitution and the laws, and I 
would not deprive them of it without their consent; but if they can be persua- 
ded that their interest will be promoted by a plan that will give freedom to the 
slaves, I believe they would readily accede to it. Let the United States Gov- 
ernment then purchase of the owners. at a fair compensation. all the female slaves 
now owned in the country, at and under sixteen years of age ; let Congress also 
pass a law that all the female slaves subsequently born shall be paid for by the 
governiment, and be made free. 

It is a well-established fact, that female children are generally the least val- 
uable portion of the slave population, because the risk and expense of raising 
them before they can earn their own living is more than they are worth; con- 
sequently, they can be purchased at that age, at a small price, comparatively. 
But how shall they be paid for ? and what will you do with them when they 
are made free? [n answer to the first question—how shall they be paid for ? 
I would answer—let the proceeds of the Public Lands be appropriated to pay for 
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them. The first purchaser will be the only one that will require a large pay- 
ment, and that can easily be provided for. 

If, as we believe, a large portion of the slaveholders are desirous of disposing of 
the slaves—if it can be done without loss to them and with benefit to the slaves— 
let a proposition be made to them by the government, to purchase all the female 
slaves at and under sixteen years of agg, and it will be seen by the following 
statement, that they can easily be paid for out of the proceeds of the Public 
Lands. By the last United States census, the number of slaves in the United 
States was a little short of three millions, and by a census recently taken in 
Massachusetts, it was found, that of every one thousand inhabitants, there were 
three hundred and twenty-five of sixteen years of age and under ; if, therefore, 
the same ratio will apply to the slave population, the whole number of slaves, at 
and under that age in the United States, will be about one million ; if we 
suppose that one half of the number are females, then we have five hundred 
thousand female slaves in the country, at and under sixteen years of age. 

I am not familiar with the nature of this species of property, but as the ave- 
rage age of the half million will be only eight years, I suppose they may be 
purchased, on an average, for fifty dollars each; at that rate, the cost of the 
half million would be $25,000,000; say twenty-five millions of dollars. 

By the Land Commissioner’s Report for the year 1846, it appears that the 
gross amount of sales of land for the 13 years previous, say from 1833 to 1846, 
was $84,605,466, say eighty-four million six hundred and five thousand four 
hundred and sixty-six dollars ; which would giveas the sales ofeach year, $6,508,- 
000, say six million five hundred and eight thousand dollars; this, however, is 
more than the average for the coming years; but I suppose we may calculate 
with safety on $2,500,000, say two million five hundred thousand dollars, an- 
nually, and at that rate, the sales for ten years would pay for all the slaves in 
the country, at and under sixteen years of age ; if the government issue their 
scrip for the whole amount, redeemable at the pleasure of the government, af- 
ter ten years the receipts for the sales of Public Lands will pay for it. But 
perhaps it may be said the price named as value of the slaves is below their 
worth ; very well, if it is so, increase it if you please, to one hundred dollars 
each, you will then require fifty millions of dollars instead of twenty -five millions ; 
you have only to prolong the time of payment to twenty years instead of ten, 
and the sales of the Public Lands will meet it. After the first payment is 
made, the subsequent payments will be but small. If, as we have seen, the 
whole number of female slaves, at and under sixteen years of age, is half a mil- 
lion, it is fair to presume that one-sixteenth part of that number is that of 
the annual births, which will give 31,250, say thirty-one thousand, two hundred 
and fifty, as the number born in each year; but as the number will gradually de- 
crease, it may safely be calculated, that the amount of money required every 
subsequent year after the first, will be reduced ten per cent., and that twenty 
years will be sufficient time to liquidate the whole amount. 

But will the slaveholders consent to this? They will, if they believe it will 
be for their interest, and that, I think, can be clearly shown ; but I would not 
touch them, unless the owners gave their free consent. 

If we can believe the accounts that daily reach us from the South and West, 
there are now at least five slave states that are strongly in favor of the abolition 
of slavery in their states; and they would probably give their immediate sanc- 
tion to the measures; others would soon follow, and if the arrangement could be 
brought about under ‘the new administration, what a glorious result it would be 
for the country and the world. It would produce two very desirable results ; it 
would lay the foundation of the abolition of slavery in the country, and put to 
rest for a long time, the mooted question of the disposition of the public lands and 
proceeds thereof. 

But what shall be done with the slaves after they are made free ? 

They should be properly taken care of, either by being left with their mothers, 
or by the present owners, who may retain them as hired servants, if they 
please, or desire it, or they may be placed in other families, as servants, and re- 
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ceive wages, according to their age and ability, until they arrive at a suitable 
age totake care of themselves, and then have them placed under the care of the 
Colonization Society, to be sent from time tu time to Liberia, there to build up 
a free country, and become citizens of a republic ; or a portion of them may re- 
main in this country, and become hired servants in families. 

We are aware that some persons at the North will not allow that slaves are 
property, and will not recognize any right in the South to view them as such; 
and therefore, will not consent to pay for them if they are made free; but is 
that good policy? is it justice? The laws of the staveholding states make 
slaves as much property, as the Jaws of the northern states make ships or 
factories property ; and the holders are as much entitled to pay for them, if you 
make them free, as the people of the North would be to be paid for their ships 
if the governmentrequired them in any emergency. How do the people at the 
North hold their land or their houses. except by law? Repeal all these laws 
which give an individual a right to his farm, or his house, and what claim will 
he have to them? A. may say he purchased of B., and paid him for it, and 
therefore it is his; but how came B. to own it; he only held it by law, and if 
the law is abrogated, he had no title to it. The laws of each state must be re- 
spected, or no man’s property is secured to him. What was the practice with 
the British government when they abolished slavery in their colonies? Did 
they presume to deprive the hulders of slaves of their property, without some 
remuneration? No; they made liberal appropriations to re-imburse the holders, 
and if not to the full value, they paid the owners a satisfactory compensation, 
and so ought we to do, if we ever expect to be rid of this great evil. Let the 
North, then, come forward in the spirit of compromise ; say to the South we 
are desirous of being relieved of this system of slavery ; we want to be rid for- 
ever of this institution, which is the great obstacle to our peace and harmony ; 
we do not ask you to yield to the North without making you a fair compensa- 
tion; but we entreat you to meet us on fair and equitable terms, and banish 
forever from our country this momentous evil. Norra. 


Among the most gratifying instances of the re-action of the North against the 
infamy of the Van Buren-Seward treason, is to be found the resolutions of the 
Michigan Legislature, rescinding their instructions to Gen. Cass last year, by a 
vote of 24 to 20. In our January number we expressed our confidence that this 
would be done in accordance with the result of the elections in that state. We 
copy the resolutions which reflect so nobly upon the course of General Cass :-— 

And be it further resolved, That we view with feelings of deep satisfaction and pride, 
the patriotic efforts of our own distinguished statesman, Lewis Cass, to preserve the 
peace. harmony, stability, and Union of the States, as giving an undeniable assurance 
that Michigan will not be found, under any circumstances, or in the least degree, ac- 
cessory to the possible dismemberment of the Union—that she will, in the emphatic 
language of General Cass, “cling to the Constitution, as the mariner clings to the last 
plank when night and the tempest have closed around him.” 


As went the elections of Michigan, so have gone those of New-York, Ohio 
Connecticut, and New-Hampshire. In this State the elections were for Su- 


pervisors, and the results are as follows in 29 counties :-— 
Decrease. Increase. 


9a9 ‘ 65...-44+----oo 


eweecesree se HUM 


This shows a pretty severe rebuke to Free Soil Whiggery. In Ohio, the 
elections of Delegates to revise the Constitution of the State, resulted in the 
election of 58 Democrats, 43 Whigs, and 7 Free Soilers, being a thorough repu- 
diation of Giddings, Root, Chase & Co. In New-Hampshire, which has been 
and is grossly misrepresented by Hale in the Senate, the election for Governor 
administers a strong rebuke to that demagogue. The result has been as follows: 
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1849. 1850. Decrease. Increase. 
Democrats i Pee | eT ee ie i | 
Se eee 18,754.... 18.580 
Free Soilers 


But, perhaps, the most pleasing result, because the most distinctly marked in 
relation to Van Burenism, is that in Connecticut. When the Conventions met 
to nominate State Officers, that of the Whigs had not fully escaped from the 
delusion that the whole country was agog for Free Soilism, and consequently 
they repeated, though rather faintly, a declaration involving the principle of the 
Wilmot Proviso. The resolutions of the Democratic Convention, on the other 
hand, were entirely silent on the subject of Slavery. This the Convention 
treated with the contempt it merited, but commended the Sub-Treasury, the 
present Tariff, &. When the resolution had been read, Mr. Hovey, of Nor- 
wich, offered additional resolutions, embodying the principle of the Wilmot Pro- 
viso, and calling for the abolition of Slavery in the District of Columbia. These 
supplementary resolutions were laid on the table by a vote of 168 to 47. The 
original resolutions were then unanimously adopted. Mr. Childs thereupon 
offered the following :— 


Resolved, That the resolutions in relation to Slavery, passed by the last Legislature 
be approved by this Convention. 


This resolution was likewise laid on the table by a vote of 151 to 37, not- 
withstanding that John Van Buren addressed, under date of Jan. 29, 1850, 
an incendiary letter to that Convention, from which we extract some passages : 


“There never was a time when those who desire to see slavery prohibited 
in the territories of the United States, and abolished by the general government 
wherever it has the power, were more urgently called upon to speak and act 
with energy and decision. * * * ‘The course of Gen. Cass, at the same 
time, while it is in conformity with his declarations during the late canvass, leaves 
us nothing to hope from him, or those who now sustain him. * * * The 
slave power is ever active, united and faithful to itself. Inaction by those who 
have the power to determine this question on the side of freedom, is, in truth, a 
surrender of our territories to slavery, and the official power of the government 
to its advocates. 

‘* Under such circumstances, a deep responsibility devolves upon the oppo- 
nents of slavery. They should, first of all, be true to their principles, their or- 
ganization, and their candidates. They should hold their representatives to a 
rigid responsibility, and dismiss them if they falter or betray their trusts. * * 
They should scout the compromise with slavery, which this violence is intended 
to secure, and hold up to the just indignation of his constituents, any represen- 
tative Who directly or indirectly assents to it. ” 7 g : 

“| am truly yours, 
“J. VAN BUREN. 

“ To C. W. Puitxeo, Esq., Chairman State Cent. Committee.” 


In this position the parties went into the canvass with the following results : 


CONNECTICUT ELECTION. 
1849. ee. Decrease. Increase. 
Democratic........-..-2: 25,106 


Free Soil.......... 735/200. Sica ten Ged 2.877 


Free Soilism has fallen back to its old abolition vote, and the new Legislature 
are to elect a United States Senator, in place of R. S. Baldwin, Whig. 


As an instance of the unblushing infamy of the New-York Tribune, that 
paper stated in its first leader, April. 4, that-- 


“The Democratic doctrine of Non-Intervention, will have received a lift from the 
result of the Connecticut election, though in truth the Whigs are beaten there because 
they were accused and suspected of not standing g fast by the Proviso.’ 
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Just 68 lines further down, in the same column, the same editor states— 


“ The triumph of Loco-Focoism in Connecticut is a rum victory, and its price is a re- 
peal of all impediments to free drinking.” 


This same rabid disunionist, after the rebukes administered by the people at 
the elections, abandoned the Free Soil principles, and gives us its precise value 
in dollars and cents. It wili be remembered that $15,000,000 was mentioned 
in Congress as a remuneration to Texas for that portion of her territory which 
is claimed for New-Mexico. Hear now what this immaculate principle-to-the- 
death Free Soiler has upon the subject :— 

“ But again: We are prepared to sacrifice much to rescue New-Mexico from the peril 
or the fear of Texan subjugation, but not too much. If. we waive the Proviso to this 
end, that should suffice. ‘To call on us to buy off Texas beside, by giving her several 
millions of dollars for her preposterous claim. is not fair. If we pay her off, we ought 
not to be asked to waive the Proviso. If we waive the Proviso, we should not be asked to 
buy off Texas. The odds must not be all against us.” 


What is meant by subjugation to Texas, is probably embracing that country 
in the provisions of the treaty of annexation. Now to save $15,000,000, this con- 
science-constitutionalist is willing to waive all question of the “ proviso” in all 
the new territory. The great principles of ‘“ anti-slavery extension,” “* human 
freedom,” ‘law of God,” ‘ conscience-government,” and ali attached thereto, 
is worth just $15,000,000 lawful money, shin-plasters included. 

The Connecticut and New-Hampshire Legislatures now stand, as compared 
with other States, as follows :— 

COMPLEXION OF STATE LEGISLATURES RESULTING FROM LATE ELECTIONS. 
MAJORITY, 
HOUSE. SENATE. Joint ballot. 
W. F.S. Dem. Total. We, F.S. Dem. Total. W. Dem 
New-Hampshire.. 86..—...201....287.... 1....—....15 —..-.123 
Connecticut FORss Con atte A Ginat Bunce Shox eheese), “Peagae se 
Maine Delo one Bice Mhecnc Sense escEbccss eaeaee 
ee ee ee eee ee | 
Wisc dee vans 10 cane Micknn Ley sc Otavce: WO anne ee 
New-Jersey...... 3: Mace Oicace SOeese once Peeas tMaces 9....— 
Maryland 47... Bec cic. Ceseek Daecue cen. Onancl@coss Sanches 
Pennsylvania. .... 5 1G5.62.380S. 616i 1 Dis ES 
GOONER. i5.5 sinus } CFs. . TO 6 Be 28 52 —.... 10 
Ohio : : Weucee Fos .oske cise Ses. 36 oes *@ 
Michigan........ 24..~ ee } . ; oe 
TUNG dca ei oeex 2 f 5 94 52: 3.606: 5. 90 -—- 33 
Indiana ‘ : BT ca foe i. HBO C28 26 


U. @ Oompronns< 2108. 210s. 10R ice 207 ec his Bec BK 6 Osees 5 8 


In Connecticut last year the Whigs had 108 in the House, and 13 iu the 
Senate. In New-Hampshire, the Democratic gain is 52 in the House over 
last year. 

New-Hampsuire Constitutrion.—The vote on the revision of the Consti - 
tution, to abolish property qualifications for office, and the election of all officers 
by the people, from 194 towns, stands 25,383 for, to 3,421 against. 


GrorGiA AND THE NasuviLLE Convention.—Delegates to the Nashville 
Convention have been appointed in the following Congressional districts, viz. :— 
Ist. Ex-Governor George Macroup, (dem.,) and James Hamilton Cooper, 
(whig,) with Mr. W. C. Daniell and F. S. Bartow, as their respective alter- 
nates. 4th. Hon. Edward Y. Hill, (whig,) and Obadiah Warner, (dem.) Sth. 
Simpson Fouche, (dem.,) and Dr. H. V. M. Miller, (whig.) 

ARKANSAS AND THE NASHVILLE ConventTion.—A meeting has been held 
at Van Buren, and the following persons were appointed delegates to the Nash- 
ville Convention, viz.:—Eli Bell, Geo. W. Clarke, S. M. Rutherford, John 
Rogers, Jesse Turner, B. T. Duval, N. A. Pryor, and F. G. Ake. 
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Tae Works or Wasnineton Invinc—Manomet anv nis Successors. By Washing- 
ton Irving. 2 vols. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


Tue 2d volume of Mahomet, completing the work, forms the 13th volame of the 
beautiful standard edition of Mr. Irving’s works. | In the life of Mahomet, the singular 
rise of the Moslem faith, taking strong hold of fiery and enthusiastic natures, was power- 
fully delineated. In the present volume the reader is carried along in that fall tide of 
conquest which, after the death of the founder of the faith, was pursued with such 
astovishing successes under those gallant leaders who had followed the standard of 
the prophet. The period embraced is from the death of Mahomet (622) to the inva- 
sion of Spain (710;) in which period of ninety years the Moslems had extended their 
empire over Asia, Africa, and the Mediterranean, to Spain. They swept out all the 
haughty dynasties of the East, and ensured the triumph of the crescent. Their pro- 
gress is marked with that daring chivalry and splendor of individual achievement 
which lends such a poetic lustre to Eastern tales, and which was both a cause and a 
consequence of the fanatic enthusiasm which was irresistible. It is one of the most 
attractive books of the season. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE Ports, for Home and School. Selected by the author of 
“Theory of Teaching,” &c., &c. A new edition, enlarged. Boston: William 
Crosby & H. P. Nichols, and 8. G. Simpxins, 

This is a very beautiful collection of the choice productions of English and American 
standard authors. They are not “ elegant extracts,” which create distaste from their 
fragmentary character, but each piece is complete in itself; the whole presenting as 
admirable an array of moral and natural beauty as any language can afford. How 
necessary, in the formation of a correct taste, it is to familiarize the young mind with 
the finest productions of the mind. clothed in the most attractive manner, every teacher 
is ~! and the volume now offered, beautifully bound, is peculiarly adapted to that 
end. 


ATHEISM AMONG THE Peopte. By Alphonse de Lamartine. Phillips, Sampson & Co., 
110 Washingtoh-street, Boston. 


Through the past year, M. de Lamartine has published a monthly journal, called The 
People’s Counsellor, “ Le Conseiller du Peuple.”’ Each number of this journal contains 
an Essay, by him, on some specific subject, of pressing interest to the French people,— 
generally, some political subject. 

As acompanion to one of these numbers, he published the Essay which is here 
translated. It endeavors to counteract that tendency to disbelief in the existence of a 
Supreme Being, which, it is asserted by the churchmen, is the precursor to human 
slavery. We find man always in a state of heathenism; also in a state of abject politi- 
cal slavery; and it is claimed for the church, that how much soever she may have 
tyrannized in her own way, that she has uniformly asserted the rights of the subject 
against the power of rulers, holding the latter responsible for their abuse of power. M. 
Lamartine’s views are deserving of consideration ; but the egotism of his style is more 
distasteful than is the quaintness of Mr. Carlyle’s. 

Tae Cuurca anp tHe Wortp. A Lecture delivered for the Benefit of St. John’s 
Orphan Asylum, Philadelphia. By the Right Rev. John Hughes, D. D., Bishop of 
New-York. Edward Danigan, 115 Fulton-street. 

Bishop Hughes is certainly one of the most powerful intellects of the present day, 
and his productions have a charm which attaches to few of the emanations of the pulpit 
at the present day. The present lecture treats of the inflaence of the Church in ame- 

‘liorating the political condition of the manners of all people; asserting, that the Church 

has been uniformly on the side of real democracy, in opposition to the doctrine of the 

Divine right of kings, as taught by the Anglican Church. The latter hold, that power 

comes from God direetly to the ruler; the Church, that power comes from God to the 

people, who delegate it to the ruler, In relation to the reaction at present apparent 
in Europe, the Bishop states acurions fact. viz., that the Church has alone been emanci- 
pated by the Revolution of 1848. Thus, a bishop in the European countries could not 
correspond with the Pope, without sending his letter throngh the minister, who claimed 
the right to open, read, and suppress it, if he pleased. The bishops were also deprived 
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of the right of meeting together, without permission. These restrictions are removed, 

and a complete correspondence established between bishops and with the Pope. In 

these days of “‘ conscience politics,” we commend the letter to our readers. 

Kine Reve’s Daventer: A Danish Lyrical Drama. By Henrick Kertz. Translated 
by Theodore Martin. William Crosby & H. P. Nichols, Boston. 


This sterling play was, it appears, translated for the English stage ; the part of To- 
lanthe (one of F the most exquisite creations of modern poetry) being adapted to the 
genius of Miss Helen Faucit. It bas subsequently met with great success at the Strand 
Theatre. Itis now, in a neat and beautiful edition, presented to the American public 
by Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, Boston. 


Tue Gattery or ILtustriovs AMERICANS; containing the Portraits and Biographical 
Sketches of Twenty-four of the most Eminent Citizens of the Republic, since the 
Death of Washington. Daguerreotypes by Brady. Engraved by D'Avignon. Edited 
by Charles Edward Lester. Brady’s Gallery, 205 Broadway. 

The 2d and 3d numbers of this immense national work have made their appearance, 
and very apropos to the crisis in national affairs ; the former consists of a most inimitable 
portrait of John C. Calhoun, and the latter of Daniel Webster, with sketches of each. 
The likeness is exceedingly fine, and executed in the best manner. The whole is to 
be completed during the year, in twenty-four numbers, containing the portrait and bi- 
ographical sketch of our ‘‘ Iilustrious Americans,” under the editorship of C. Edwards 
Lester, Esq. The portraits are engraved by D’Avignon, who is without a rival in his 
superb style, from a series of very large and exquisitely executed di: iguerreotypes, by 
Mr. Brady, whose reputation in his art is very generally and justly appreciated. Under 
the favorable auspices which attend the publication of the work, we doubt not it will 
be completed in the same splendid style in which it is begun. The portraits thus far, 
we venture to say, surpass public expectation, in every respect ; and when complete, 
will form such a gallery as has long been wanted, and which will transmit, to coming 
times, the most striking and beautiful portraits of our public men, embellished with the 
finest letter-press our country has produced. 


Latter-Day Pampntets. Edited by Thos. Carlyle. C. B. Norton, 71 Chambers-street. 


Mr. Carlyle has of late taken up the cudgel in favor of strong government and severe 
rule. In his quaint, but attractive style, he attempts to show, that idleness is the cause 
of “the heavy miseries pressing, in their rudest shape, on the great dumb, inarticulate 
class ;’’ and that the tendency of freedom, both of black and white races, is to diminish 
industry ; and that, therefore, a strong, coercive government is requisite to compel a 
greater production of the world’s wealth. He has no faith in that stimulus to industry 
which free-trade democracy recognizes, in the removal of restraints aud taxes, so that 
every man may enjoy the fruit of his own labor. While Mr. Carlyle canuot deny the 
material well-being of Americans under the proximate operation of. this principle, he 
finds it convenient to allege, that she has done nothing beyond bringing to light cotton 
crops and Indian corn, and dollars.” If these things ‘would “come to lis cht,” as they 
surely would, under the same system, in Ireland and pauper England, the misery of 
which Mr. Carlyle complains would cease to be. He ascribes the prosperity of the 
country to “ in-born reverence for the constable’s staff.” But whence is that reverence? 
Merely from the fact, that every man is a possessor of property, and his reason tells him 
that its security exists in that reverence. In Ireland,where no man possesses property, 
that reverence is transferred to the crosier. In England, the reverence is enforced by 
the bayonet. We are to recognize in the course of Mr. Carlyle, however, the usual 
mode of the British*Government to prepare the public mind for changes in its purposes. 
The two “ pamphlets” already out are—Ist, The *‘ Present Time ;” 2d, The “ Model 
Prisons.” A very neat and cheap edition. by Mr. C. B. Norton, 71 Chambers-street. 


Lays or THE FatHEeRtaND. By John Savage. J. 8. Redfield, Clinton Hall, Publisher. 

This little volume of poetry, which we noticed in our March number, was preparing 
for publication, has at length made its appearance in a neat and attractive form. The 
poetry is such as we might expect to issue fromthe pen of a young man of awarm 
and enthusiastic temperament, whose noble impulses have been checked, and whose 
aspirations have been chilled by the unhappy influence of unpropitious circumstances. 
We can see in the poetry the different stages of our poet’s existence. When he breathes 
the “ patriot’s strain,” to auimate his countrymen to resist aggression, we know him 
to have been among the tumultuous elements which has so often agitated the Isle of 
Erin in her unsuccessful struggles. The poetry is strong and emotionative; and 
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though wanting in a finished connection of its parts, so as to produce more gracefulness, 
yet breathing the warm breath of patriotic and passionate feeling, it has a life-elasti- 
city which keeps the reader ina pleasant excitement. When he becomes wholly ima- 
ginative, (we mean by that, writing from a sentimental text,) there is a sadness that 
pervades the’ verse, and pictures a mind desponding, “ whose bright blossoms of hope” 
oe been cut off too early, leaving it bare and cheerless. The whole produc tion is one 
of feeling, and we doubt not but will be received with favor, more particularly by those 
whose sympathies are enlisted by association and family. 

Sovrrey’s Common-Piace Boox. Edited by his Son-in-Law, John Woodwarter, B.D 

Harper Brothers. 


The Common-Place Book of the poet-laureate possesses much interest for the literary 
world, as embodying the choice passages which had fixed the attention of the master- 
spirit. The first volume, combining parts 1 and 2, were published some time since, by 
the Messrs. Harpers, and were eagerly bought up. Parts 3 and 4 have now issued 
from that prolific press. Each volume has a full analytical index. 

Tae Pennsytvania JourNAL OF Prison Discipting AND Puitanturory. Published 
quarterly. One dollar perannum. E.C. & J. Biddle, Philadelphia. 


This valuable werk, for April, has four articles—‘ Relief to the Poor,” “ Pentonville 
Prison,” “ Johu Howard,” “ Discharged Convicts,”—with much interesting matter, in 
addition. oii 


Memorrs oF A Hunearian Lavy. By Theresa Pulszky. With a Historical Introduc- 
tion. By Francis Pulszky. Lea & Blanchard. 


The great, but unfortunate attempt of the year 1848, to assert the nationality and in- 
dependence of Poland, has fastened the attention of the world upon that hitherto com- 
paratively popularly unknown. but gallant people. The ascendancy of the House of 
Hapsburg ov ershadowed the Kingdom of Hungary ; but the gallant atte mpt to cast off 
the oppressors has created a degree of nationality for Hungary ia popular estimation, 
which, we trust, is but the precursor of a political inde »pendence. Everything con- 
nected with that country is of intense interest; and the present volume is one of the 
most instructive and amusing that has yet been evolved by the events of the past two 
years. It labors under the demerit of a dedication to the Marchioness of semanas, 
as if the story of Hungary’s wrongs and her people’s oppressions required the patronag 
of blood haltered aristocr: icy of Britain. The doubtful position of the British Guan 
ment lent a great moral aid to the Austrian butchers; and the affected patronage by 
its aristocracy of the victims of its policy, has very much the aspect of a stage trick 
The book will, nevertheless, commend itself to the American public, and will well 
repay a careful perusal. — 

Narrative or tHe Unirep States’ Expepition to tHE RiveR JoRDAN AND THE 
Deap Sea. By W. F. Lynch, U.S.N., Commander of the Expedition. With a 
Map, from accurate surveys. A new and condensed edition. Lea & Blanchard, 
Philadelphia. 

It is known to the public, that, on the fall of Vera Cruz, May, 1847, Lieut. Lynch, 
with that indomitabl le spirit of enterprise which stamps with nationality our public 
officers, as well as our private citizens, sought and obtained leave to circumnavigate and 
ailece the Dead Sea; and in November of the same year, the party sailed trom the 
port of New-York. The whole expe sdition was condacted with extraordinary success, 
and the Narrative is one of surpassing and stirring interest. It is one of the last of the 
many books on the list that have lately made their appearance. 

Tae Lire anv Reticion oF MonamMED; as contained in the Sheeah Traditions of the 
Hyat-ul-Kuloob. Translated from the Persian. By Rev. James L. Merrick, Mis- 
sionary to the Persians. Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 

The history of that religion founded in the 7th century of the Christian era, by the 
ext: agen ‘y man. whose empire so speedily spread over Northern Asia and Northern 
Africa, following the arms of the crescent, even to the conquest of Spain, is compara- 
tively very little known to the Christian world; which has, in its eff rts to Christianize 
the heathen, in a good degree neglected the Moslem. The learned author of the work 
before us has, in order to sat isfy the growing inquiry for information upon the religion 
of the Moslem, translated, with great skill, the most popul ur standard among the Per- 
sians. The tr inslator conceives, we think, justly, that it is incumbent upon all to be 
well informed io relation to that religion, w hich is about to be submitted more devout! y 
to the force of Christian argument. 
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Tur Koran: commonly called the Alcoran of Mohammed. Translated into English 
immediately from the original Arabic. With explanatory notes, taken from the most 
approved commentators. To which is prefixed a preliminary discourse. By George 
Sale, Gent. A new edition, with a memoir of the translator; and with various read- 
ings and illustrative notes from Savary’s version of the Koran. J. W. Moore, 193 
Chesnut-street, P hiladel phia. 


A new and valuable edition of the Koran is peculiarly acceptable at this time, when 
the attention of the scientific and religious world has been attracted to the East, parti- 
cularly those countries which are possessed by the followers of the prophet. This 
translation by Sale is universally admitted to be accurate. When we reflect upon the 
rapid growth of the religion of which this work is the text-book, and the devcut adhe- 
rence of its believers to their faith, putting altogether to shame the faith of Christians 
in that particular, and of the necessity which exists of supplanting that faith with the 
Gospel, we understand how necessary it is to become acquainted w ith the Koran, which, 
written on mutton shoulder-blades, for 1200 years has been read aloud daily in the 
mosques. Thirty relays of priests takeit up daily, and get through the whole each day. 
There are Moslem Doctors who have read it 70.000 times! Irving has just given 
to the world a most attractive history of this prophet and _ his successors—those bold 
and energetic men who carried the Koran throughout the East and the Mediterranean— 
and the book itself, should be in the hands of all. The edition by Mr. Moore is admi- 
rable in type and execution. 

Lectures on Art, and Porms. By Washington Allston. Edited by Richard Henry 

Dana, Jr. Baker & Scribner. 

The fame of Allston as an artist is not only national, but cosmopolitan. With the 
true fire of genius, he early devoted his life to the cultivation of the fine arts, and under 
favorable auspices soon obtained an enviable fame. Towards the close of his brilliant 
career, he prepared for delivering before a select audience of artists and men of letters, 
a series of lectures. Four of these—viz., [ntroduct tory, Art, Form, and Composition— 
he completes; and these are now, together with his Poems. combined in the present 
volume, edited by his brother-in-law, Mr. Dana. The volume is in the most neat and 
beautiful style of typography, for which Messrs. Baker & Scribner have become fa- 
mous. 


Tue Works or J. F ENNIMORE Coorper—Tue Ways or tHe Stow; a Tale. By the 
author of “ The Spy,” &c., &c. \ 


This new work of Mr. Cooper recalls us to his earlier and more popular productions 
than those which have been wont to bear his great name of late years. The scene is 
mostly on Manhattan Island, and the narration mainly of the evils of the administration 
of criminal justice. The new code of procedure, with other innovations, and many of 
the foibles and abuses of the present day, are handled with much severity and jastice ; 
more particularly the abuse of journalism, which has undoubtedly reached, in the 
hands of unprincipled and hypocritical men, a _— at which reform has become inev- 
itable, from the very force of corruption. Mr. Cooper himself has been eminently the 
victim of this tyrannical power, which makes and mars reputations almost at the will 
of vindictive and mercenary individuals. As has been usual with most of the late 
works of Mr. Cooper, his political views are expressed freely, and these assume not 
unfrequently a strange variety. Thus he holds, that by the terms of the Constitution, 
Congress has the power over slavery in the States. T ‘hus, Art. V. prov ides that two- 
thirds of all the States may call a Convention to amend the Constitution; and three- 
fourths of the States having ratified them, they shall be valid. Hence if those States 
give Congress the power to abolish slavery in the remaining fourth, the y must submit. 
Mr. Cox yper, however, strongly condemns avy attempt to me xddle with the matter 
The story is of intense interest, and the chi iracters, for variety and strength of delinea- 
ations, are equal to the best of Mr. Cooper's productions. It is the fashion with a cer- 
tain class to assert from mouth to mouth, that Leather Stocking is the only creation of 
Mr. C ooper 5 and that whether on the deck or the prairie, the individual is the same. 
The idea originated probably in the fact, that the Smeets x strength with which that 
character was drawn, has so possessed some readers, that their judgments are led blind- 
fold in his train. Witha discriminating public the charge passes for what it is worth, 
and the malice of the few is lost in the admiration not alone of English readers, but in 
that of the lovers of nature in allthe languages of Europe. The volume is uniform with 
the standard edition of Cooper's works, now in process of publication by Mr. Putnam. 
It is in its general character highly exciting, and of intense local interest. 

















































480 Notices of New Books. 


Los Grineos; or, An Inside View of Mexico and California, with Wanderings in Peru, 
Chili, and Polynesia. By Lieut. Wise, U.S. N. Baker and Scribner, 145 Nassau- 
street. 

Of all the books which the Mexican war has produced up to this time, the work of 
Lieut. Wise for power and truth of description, for keen-sighted detection of the attrac- 
tive points of adventure, and a whole-souled appreciation of manners, fun, and frolic, is 
pre-eminent. For him, emerging from the ship which he detests, there are no clouds 
or sorrows in shore life. He ‘instinctively repels that which is tristful, and at a dash 
gives you the agreeable phase. He falls in with a young lady, whose lover on the eve 
of marriage had suddenly died, and whose life was devoted to hismemory. Although 
the facts are briefly stated, no lugubrious reflections cloud the description of the light 
but kind-hearted Lieut. ; but he tells us of thedisconsolate widow off-hand, that “ Car- 
mencita was my favorite—lov ely Carmencita! She was very pretty—large, very large, 
black eyes, half shut with roguery, or coquetry : an adorable plamp little figure ; and 
what witha fairy touch of the guitar, a soft, plaintive voice, and a fondness for ciga- 
rittos, we thought herone of the most enchanting amourettes imaginable.” This clear 
description places his fair one before us at a dash, and is better than volumes of senti- 
mentalism. Again, he is tormented with fleas, but the insects pay toll in fun after this 
wise : 

“T remember one mild afternoon sauntering on the Almendral, when my attention 
was drawn to a little young damsel on the side-walk, who, whilst tripping along with 
dainty gait, suddenly gave her foot a backward twist, with a dexterous pinch at the 
pretty ancle, and again went on like a bird. She had captured a flea! But it wasa 
style of prédermain worthy of the great Adrien.” 

In all positions, whether imbibing punch of a stormy Saturday night, in the ship’s 
cockpit, or suffering a march over the sands of California, dancing a fandango i in Mex- 
ico, skirmishing with cavalry, steering a launch, raising a row, or riding an express, there 
is the same indomitable and fearless hilarity of temperament. The narrative contrasts 
very favorably with that of Lieut. Ruxton, in the same region, being free from that 
pompous Major Longbow system which marks the Englishman’s story. 





Peorte I Have Mer; or, Pictures of Society and People of Mark. Drawn under a 
thin veil of fiction. By N. Parker Willis. Baker & Scribner, 145 Nassau, and 36 
Park Row. 

This beautifully printed volume comes to us laden with those graces and charms 
which are peculiar to Mr. Willis’ writings. It consists of clear, instructive,and in some 
cases very amusing delineation of characters, which almost every one encounters in his 
social intercourse. Although not sufficiently individual to excite the nervousness of 
any particular persons, they possess in a high degree the artistic excellence of faithtul- 
ness to nature. The follies and foibles of that brilliant but ephemeral class, the paltry 
pursuits of which consist in the combination of the skill of milliners and tailors, with 
the adroitness of waiters and gentlemen ushers, and the result of which is moral de- 
basement, are well and trathfully touched. The pungent satire of Mr. Willis is the 
more effective, that his shaft is tipped with truth, and feathered with grace. The 
scenes of New-York life, where republicanism, debauched with ephemeral wealth, and 
aping, through the instruction of hired menials, discarded by a foreign aristocracy, the 
manners of that aristocracy, contrasts with glimpses of the social sple mndor of the corrupt 
gentry of England. The latter, with its hereditary privileges, has for ages wrung from 
the laboring many, enormous wealth, which, placing them above all pecuniary cares, 
has permitted the growth of an intellectaal refinement, unknown in other countries as 
the character of a class. The splendor, the fashion, and the etiquette of their social ex- 
istence are but auxiliary to their position. In New-York, when success has crowned 
the labors of a life spent in bonest industry, the possessor of wealth abandons his natu- 
rally noble position, and seeks only as the highest end of life those absurd formalities, 
to which he is less accustomed than the English servants, who partake of them in com- 
mon with their employers, without the mental refinement which imparts any value to 
them. He becomes simply contemptible and absurd, and is the legitimate object for 
ridicule ; and he will meet the disappointment and punishment due to a mis- spent life. 


Mr. Willis has met these people in both hemispheres, and his just observation has found 
expression in appropriate language. 


Nigut AnD MorninG: A Noyel. By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, author of “ The Caxtons,” 
&c., &c., &c. Harper Brothers. 
This celebrated and attractive work of Mr. Bulwer has made its appearance, as No. 
139 of the Messrs. Harpers’ Library of Select Novels. The whole novel complete for 
25 cents. 
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